investment  turns  out 


disastrously.  Every  investor  has  made  unwise  purchases.  Nearly  every 
trust  fund  placed  in  our  care  includes  some  securities  like  these.  Some 
are  wholly  valueless;  some  should  be  converted  at  the  proper  time  into 
other  investments  which  are  safe,  stable  and  bring  in  a regular  income. 

When  trust  funds  are  invested  and  re-invested  by  our  trust  committee, 
doubtful  securities  have  no  place  on  our  list.  Let  others  take  the 
risks.  That  this  policy  is  wisest  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  funds  left  in  our  care  now  total  one  of  the  largest  trust  funds  in 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  can  safeguard  your  property  and  the  future  of 
your  family  with  a trust  here. 
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SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  Clothes 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Order?  Given  Special  Attention 


THE  OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

31  South  Main  Street 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-Hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


ROSS 

Always  the  Best 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 


40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

CRANE’S  and  LIGGETT’S 
CHOCOLATES 


If  You  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 
Property,  This  Ollice  Will  Be 
Glad  to  Help  You. 

35  Years  Experience  in  Selling 
Oberlin  Real  Estate 


J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 


"You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know" 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(Ihe  page  this  month  is  devoted  to  the  program  of  Homecoming — when  hundreds  of  loyal 
alumni  will  be  back  to  see  the  college  in  action.  Graduates,  former  students,  and  friends  are 
invited  to  join  in  the  various  activities  as  shown  on  the  program. — W.  F.  B.) 

HOMECOMING 

November  14-1546 

19  3 0 

Friday,  November  14  . . . 

A Book  Week  exhibition  will  be  on  display  all  day  Friday 
and  Saturday  at  the  Carnegie  Library. 

9:30  A.  M.  Annual  meeting  of  the  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

9:00  p.  M.  Football  Rally,  Finney  Chapel. 

Saturday,  November  15  ..  . 

8:00-12:00  Visiting  Classes. 

Inspection  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

8 130  A.  m.  Golf  Tournament,  Oberlin  Golf  Club. 

9:00-12:00  A.  M.  ( Art  Exhibition,  Allen  Art  Museum,  Etchings  and  Engrav- 
7:00-  9:00  P.  M.  ( ings  in  France  and  England  from  1850  to  present  time, 
loaned  by  Frederick  Keppel  Co.,  New  York.  American 
Luster  Ware,  loaned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Barker, 
Cleveland. 

Football,  Oberlin  vs.  Miami,  Atheltic  Field. 

Informal  reception  to  Alumni  and  Visitors,  Men’s  Build- 
ing. 

Music  and  Comedy,  Men’s  and  Women’s  combined  Glee 
Clubs,  Finney  Chapel. 

All-College  Party  and  Dance,  Warner  Gymnasium  and 
Men’s  Building. 

Sunday,  November  16  . . . 

11:00  a.  M.  Service  in  Churches. 

2:00-  4:00  P.  M.  Art  Exhibition,  Allen  Art  Museum. 

6:15  P.  M.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  World  Fellowship  Meeting,  Warner  Hall. 


2 :30  p.  M. 
4:30-  6:00  p.  M. 

7 :oo-  8 :oo  p.  m. 

8:00-1 1 :oo  P.  M. 
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We  must  adjust  ourselves  each  fall  to  look  up  with 
respect  and  awe  to  a new  group  of  Campus  leaders, 
those  whom  it  hardly  seems  we  had 
the  ceased  greeting  as  callow  freshman. 

PRESENT  Despite  our  missing  old  friends,  and 

GENERATION  We  do  miss  them  and  watch  their  start 
AT  OBERLIN  ;n  tjle  (jjg  outside  world  with  interest, 
we  are  fascinated  by  this  change  going 
on  in  our  midst.  How  charming  to  have  the  youth  who 
three  years  ago  came  to  ask  whether  or  not  he 
should  wear  his  high  school  sweater  in  Oberlin,  now 
drop  in  and  explain  his  attitude  toward  the  commercial 
tendency  of  merger  and  chain  stores  and  the  economic 
fallacy  involved.  Or  to  see  the  young  lady  whom  we 
recall  as  the  frosh  in  shorts  who  made  such  a good  show- 
ing in  the  freshman-sophomore  athletic  competition,  now 
gracing  the  receiving  line  in  flowing  evening  dress. 

Regardless  of  the  critics  of  this  generation  who  find 
fault  with  the  thought  and  manners  of  college  students 
we  are  strong  for  those  enrolled  in  Oberlin. 

We  recently  had  an  evening  with  the  officers  of  the 
senior  classes  of  the  College  and  Conservatory.  Fine 
character,  brilliant  scholarship  and  excellent  fellowship 
were  there  represented.  Forty-one  freshman  sons  and 
daughters  of  alumni  at  a get-acquainted  tea.  You  couldn’t 
bring  forty-one  finer  children  together.  Whether  we 
meet  them  in  large  groups  or  individually  we  have  the 
same  reaction  toward  them. 

Oberlin  is  choosing  its  students  from  the  best  in  the 
country.  Valedictorians  and  salutatorians  are  too  com- 
mon to  be  noticeable.  Attitude,  reliability,  disposition, 
temperament,  leadership,  physical  energy,  health,  charac- 
ter, are  all  factors  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting 
students. 

We  don’t  believe  there  are  1600  finer  young  people 
anywhere  than  right  here  in  Oberlin. 


It  has  been  so  many  weeks  since  Oberlin  has  had  a 
good  rainstorm  that  the  new  drainage  system  placed  on 
the  Campus  and  throughout  the  western  half 
the  of  the  village  has  not  yet  been  tested.  There 

NEW  is  no  doubt,  though,  that  the  system  will  work, 

DRAINAGE  and  it  is  of  such  importance  to  the  physical 
SYSTEM  wejj  being  0f  Oberlin  that  its  installation  de- 
serves mention. 

Peters  Hall,  Warner  Gymnasium,  Finney  Chapel  and 
the  Administration  Building  cellars  were  always  flooded 
whenever  a severe  rainstorm  occurred.  Private  homes  in 
the  west  section  of  the  town  suffered  accordingly.  On 
certain  streets  at  such  times  water  would  stand  from  one 
to  three  feet  deep. 

The  comfort  of  students  and  citizens  and  efficiency  of 
both  should  be  manifestly  improved  by  the  operation  of 
the  new  system. 


At  last  it  seems  that  Oberlin  is  started  on  a new 
building  era.  For  years  there  has  been  talk  of  the  Hall 
Auditorium  and  recently  of  men’s  dor- 
BUILDING  mitories,  neither  of  which  have  material- 

HOPES  AND  ized.  Meanwhile  the  Rockefeller  gift 
REALIZATION  has  been  put  to  immediate  use  and  a 
new  group  of  theology  buildings  is  well 

under  way. 

Delay  in  the  building  of  the  women’s  swimming  pool 
is  possible,  but  not  probable.  The  women  have  longed 
too  many  years  for  such  a pool  to  be  content  to  let  the 
building  wait  now  that  a specific  gift  is  in  hand  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  unfortunate  that  funds  for  a new  women’s 
gymnasium  are  not  also  available  in  order  that  the  two 
buildings  might  be  erected  together.  Building  the  two 
at  the  same  time  might  save  a little  in  the  cost  and  surely 
would  save  much  in  efficiency  of  operation.  The  site  of 
the  new  pool  and  gymnasium  is  to  be  West  Lorain  street 
just  east  of  the  Allen  Hospital  and  at  the  south  line  of 
Galpin  Field,  the  women’s  athletic  grounds. 

College  officials  assert  that  the  new  Hall  Auditorium 
will  be  begun  within  a year  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  in 
1933.  It  *s  hoped  that  this  will  mean  by  commence- 
ment time  of  that  j’ear — as  well  as  by  fall  when  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  is  to  take  place. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the  beginning  of  work  on 
the  new  housing  for  men,  though  ground  has  been  pur- 
chased as  a site  for  the  buildings  and  general  plans  have 
been  discussed. 

The  question  of  the  architecture  and  materials  of  the 
new  buildings  is  one  that  is  in  frequent  discussion  on  the 
Campus.  In  the  new  theology  group  the  building  facing 
the  Campus  is  to  be  of  North  Italian  design  similar  to 
the  Administration  building  and  Chapel.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  of  limestone  instead  of  native  sandstone,  of  which 
all  the  Campus  buildings  save  Sturges  Hall,  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  have  been  built.  The  three  dormitory  build" 
ings  standing  back  of  the  office-chapel-recitation  building 
are  being  faced  with  brick  instead  of  stone,  a decided  de- 
parture from  custom.  Brick  in  colonial  design  is  under 
consideration  for  the  men’s  quadrangle.  As  for  the  Hall 
Auditorium,  there  are  many  puzzling  questions  facing 
the  trustee  committee.  Despite  the  large  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  auditorium  it  seems  that  build- 
ing costs  are  so  high  as  to  preclude  the  erection  of  just 
the  structure  most  people  wish. 

Whether  you  know  any  of  last  year’s  graduating  class 
or  not,  just  look  over  the  1930  Directory  on  pages  57- 
62  of  this  Magazine  and  note  the  number  of 
YOUNG  young  alumni  doing  graduate  study.  Also 
ALUMNI  note  how  widely  the  young  people  are  scat- 
tered about  the  United  States  and  even  into 
other  countries. 


To  / Thom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

An  Encounter  In  Mayfair 

(For  Thackerayans  Only) 


The  other  evening  I was  walking  the  length  of  Cur- 
zon  Street  at  the  end  of  a dull  London  day.  As  often 
happens,  the  gloom  that  had  hung  over  the  city  since 
morning  had  lifted  a little  at  sunset,  and  a pleasant 
brightness  lay  upon  the  faces  of  the  old  Georgian  houses. 
The  street  was  almost  deserted,  but  I noticed  a lady,  ele- 
gantly, though  rather  oddly  dressed,  who  seemed  to  be 
keeping  pace  with  me  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 
When  I paused  at  the  far  end  of  the  street,  she  came 
tripping  towards  me  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  addressed 
me.  Seen  close  at  hand,  she  was  plainly  no  longer  5'oung, 
but,  as  plainly,  had  skillfully  repaired  the  ravages  of  age. 
She  was  little  and  slender,  with  rather  sharp  features 
and  a pair  of  green  eyes  that  were  faded,  but  still  bright 
and  expressive.  Her  face  was  oddly  familiar,  and,  as  I 
stood  puzzled  before  her,  she  said,  with  a slightly  foreign 
accent,  “ I see  that  you  do  not  remember  me.  I am  Lady 
Crawley.” 

“Lady  Crawley!”  I repeated  in  amazement.  “You 
are  not  Sir  Pitt’s  wife?” 

“ Heavens,  no!”  she  exclaimed.  “ I might  have  been 
his  step-mother,  if  I had  chosen,  but  I am  actually  his 
sister-in-law.  However,  my  husband  had  as  good  a right 
to  the  title  as  he.  I am  not  flattered  that  you  have  for- 
gotten me,  Sir.  Our  acquaintance  goes  back  a long  way, 
and  I have  been  seeing  you  a good  deal  of  late,  though  I 
observed  that  you  did  not  notice  me.” 

“ Good  Heavens!”  I cried.  “You  are  Rebecca  Sharpe.” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  with  a little  air  of  putting  me  in  my 
place,  “ I was  Rebecca  Sharpe.” 

“ But,”  I exclaimed  in  some  bewilderment,  “ I thought 
you  were  living  now  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham  or  at  some 
continental  spa.” 

“ I am  not  much  in  London,”  she  said,  “ But  some- 
times, in  the  season,  a longing  comes  over  me  for  May- 
fair  and  the  old  life  and  especially  for  dear  Curzon  Street. 
Ah!”  she  cried,  pointing  to  a house  near  where  we  were 
standing,  “ I was  so  happy  there!” 

“ I have  been  looking  for  that  house,”  I replied.  It 
used  to  be  number  two  hundred  and  one,  but  they  seem 
to  have  changed  the  numbering.” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered  sadly,  “ they  have  changed,  or 
are  changing  everything.  I have  seen  you  here,  looking 
about,  and  I wondered  if  you  were  not  trying  to  identify 
my  house.”  She  paused  a moment,  sighed,  and  then  resumed. 

“ Do  you  know  that  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Walpole 
lived  for  almost  twenty  years — he  who  knew  everybody 
and  wrote  such  agreeable  letters — is  about  to  be  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  one  of  your  dreadful  apartment 
houses?  ’Tis  just  over  here  in  Berkeley  Square.  Shall 
we  go  and  look  at  it?” 

I gave  her  my  arm,  and,  as  we  turned  to  go,  she 
pointed  to  the  great  house  before  which  we  stood.  That, 


she  said,  “ is  Chesterfield  House,  where  Milord  Chester- 
field wrote  those  sadly  immoral  letters  of  his.” 

As  we  made  our  way  towards  Berkeley  Square,  she 
pointed  out  the  houses  of  various  old  acquaintances,  and 
of  persons  who  had  made  some  noise  in  the  world. 

“ There,”  she  cried,  as  we  passed  Queen  Street,  “ is 
where  that  old  harridan,  the  Countess  of  Kew,  lived 
with  her  precious  grand-daughter,  Ethel  Newcome.  The 
Brian  Newcomes,  you  remember,  lived  just  a little  way 
off,  in  Park  Lane,  and  so  did  my  dear  old  friend,  Miss 
Crawley,  with  the  ridiculous  Briggs.  That  old  fribble, 
Major  Pendennis,  lived  near  by,  in  Bury  Street,  until 
his  valet  turned  him  out.  And  down  there,”  she  added, 
as  we  passed  the  head  of  Bolton  Street,  “lived  Fanny 
Burney — she  who  wrote  Evelina,  you  know.  Such  a 
quaint  little  old  lady!  I used  often  to  see  her,  but,  of 
course,  we  moved  in  rather  different  worlds.  And  there,” 
she  rambled  on,  “ Mr.  Sheridan  lived  in  Hartford  Street, 
and  Mrs.  Abington  and  ‘Perdita’  Robinson  lived  just 
here  in  Clarges  Street,  and  the  highly  respectable  and 
learned  Mrs.  Carter  died  there.  Not  that  I ought  to 
name  them  in  the  same  breath,”  she  added  demurely. 

“ But,  my  dear  Lady  Crawley,”  said  I,  laughing, 
“ how  strangely,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  you  do 
mention  in  the  same  breath  persons  who  once  walked 
these  streets  and  persons  who  never  lived  at  all!” 

She  stopped  short  and  dropped  my  arm.  “Never 
lived  at  all !”  she  echoed.  “ Do  you  mean  that  Lady  Kew 
and  Ethel  Newcome  and  Miss  Crawley  and  Major  Pen- 
dennis are  fictions?  Am  / a fiction,  then?  I assure  you, 
I lived — lived  passionately — and,  as  you  can  see  and  hear 
for  yourself,  I still  live.  Are  you  so  stupid  as  to  think 
that  all  the  dead  and  forgotten  people  who  occupied  these 
nameless  houses  were  more  alive  than  I?  I flatter  my- 
self that  I am  at  least  as  much  alive  as  Fanny  Burney 
and  the  learned  Mrs.  Carter  and  ‘Perdita’  Robinson,  who 
was  called  the  Sappho  of  her  day!  Don’t  you  understand 
that  the  man  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  me  was 
a kind  of  Demiurge?  I picked  that  word  up,”  she  said 
with  a fleeting  smile,  “ from  my  learned  brother,  Sir 
Pitt,  while  I was  still  in  his  good  books.” 

“ I stand  rebuked,”  I answered,  as  we  resumed  our 
walk.  “ No  one,  Lady  Crawley,  was  ever  more  alive 
than  you.” 

“ Ah,  yes,”  she  said  with  a sigh.  “ But  the  good  days 
are  gone.  Life  isn’t  nearly  so  amusing  as  it  used  to  be. 
I’m  not  old,  you  know,”  she  added,  after  an  instant’s 
pause,  “ but  I’m  settled,  ranger.  Bath  isn’t  really  amus- 
ing—not  after  Curzon  Street.” 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Berkeley  Square,  and 
paused  for  a moment  to  read  the  tablet  recording  Wal- 
pole’s residence. 
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“ Do  you  know,”  she  went  on,  “ that  a stone’s  throw 
from  here,  just  down  the  street,  Mr.  Pope  lived,  and  that 
his  house  is  now  occupied  by  a tailor  and  a hairdresser? 
If  you  chose,  you  could  have  lodgings  in  what  was  once 
the  home  of  Charles  Fox?  These  things  shock  me.  I 
can  not  bear  to  think  of  them.” 

“ But,”  said  I,  “ some  of  these  houses  were  occupied 
by  old  friends  of  vours — relatives,  in  a sense,  for  they  too 
were  created  by  your  Demiurge.  Are  they  changed  also?” 
“ Very  much,”  she  replied.  “ So  much  that  often  I 
can  hardly  recognize  them  myself.” 

“There  should  be  tablets  upon  them,”  said  I.  “You 
and  your  friends  are  far  better  worth  commemorating 
than  many  people  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  these 
house-fronts.” 

She  dropped  me  a little  courtesy.  “ You  see,”  she 
said,  “ the  man  who  created  us  created  also  the  London 
in  which  we  lived,  at  least  this  part  of  it.  Mayfair  is  really 
Thackeray-land,  but  only  the  eye  of  the  imagination  can 
see  it.  Tablets  would  be  of  little  use  here.  The  visitor 
who  cares  for  it  and  for  us  must  place  them  for  himself. 

“ That  is  what  I go  about  doing,”  said  I.  “ But  I 
should  like  to  be  sure  that  I knew  Miss  Crawley’s  house 


in  Park  Lane  and  Sir  Brian  Newcome’s  and  the  hotel 
in  Clifford  Street  where  Colonel  Newcome  lodged  when 
he  came  home  from  India.  I wish  there  were  more  as- 
sociations hereabouts  with  the  Pendennises.” 

“The  Pendennises,  indeed!”  she  cried.  “ I hey  have 
little  to  do  with  this  end  of  town — except,  of  course, 
that  old  sycophant,  the  Major.  And  as  for  Laura  Pen- 
dennis,  I never  could  abide  her.” 

“ Do  you  ever  go  to  Russel  Square?”  I asked. 

“ No,”  she  said.  “ The  Sedleys  are  long  gone  from 
there,  you  know,  and  Amelia  and  I are  not  friends.  We 
never  were  really  congenial,  and  both  her  husbands  were 
impossible.” 

“ Well,”  I said,  with  an  inexcusable  absence  of  tact, 
at  which  I still  wonder,  “ Gaunt  House,  at  least,  is  un- 
mistakable. I was  over  there  the  other  day,  looking  at 
the  Wallace  collection  of  pictures,  and  I almost  expected 
to  find  a portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne.” 

But  I suddenly  found  that  I was  talking  to  myself. 
The  street  was  empty. 

'rfhNL.  uje*^r 


Lynds  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

BY  CHESTER  F.  RALSTON,  ’92 


IN  his  retirement  from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  col- 
lege, September  i,  Professor  Lynds  Jones  brought 
to  a close  forty  years  with  Oberlin  College  as  student 
and  teacher.  1 aking  his  preparatory  work  in  Grinnell 
Academy,  and  his  first  two  years  in  college  at  Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  he  entered  the  junior  class  at 
Oberlin  in  the  fall  of  1890,  graduating  with  the  A.B. 
degree  in  June,  1892.  During  his  two  years  as  an 
undergraduate  student  at  Oberlin  he  acted  as  assistant 
in  the  Zoological  Museum,  and  continued  in  like 

capacity  after  graduation 
under  Professor  Albert  A. 
Wright  until  the  latter’s 
death  in  1905,  at  which 
time  he  was  made  Cura- 
tor of  the  Museum,  a po- 
sition he  has  held  in  ad- 
dition to  his  teaching  du- 
ties down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  Professor  Jones 
should  have  been  asked 
at  his  retirement  as 
teacher  to  give  his  full 
time  during  the  current 
Lynds  Jones  year  to  re-cataloguing 

and  re-arranging  the  en- 
tire museum,  a task  that  has  long  been  needed  and 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Jones  has  been  a pioneer  in  his  department,  that 
of  ornithology  and  animal  ecology,  not  only  in  Oberlin, 


but  among  American  colleges.  After  receiving  the  Master 
of  Science  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1895 — the  only  time 
Oberlin  has  ever  given  this  degree  in  course  of  study — - 
he  was  requested  by  petition  of  a group  of  students  to 
organize  a class  in  ornithology.  This  was  done  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  and  became  the  first 
course  in  ornithology  offered  by  any  American  college. 
From  that  date  this  interesting  and  valuable  course  has 
been  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  by  virtue  of  which 
hundreds  of  Oberlin  students  have  secured  a “speaking 
acquaintance”  with  those  most  delightful  of  our  out-of- 
door  friends,  the  birds  of  the  meadows,  the  woodlands, 
and  the  streams. 

It  was  as  a logical  sequence  to  a life  of  interest  in 
the  birds  that  Dr.  Jones  should  have  been  a pioneer  in 
this  branch  of  science  in  the  American  college,  for  he 
began  his  study  of  birds  at  the  age  of  seven;  and  in 
1886  he  began  what  has  been  a continuous  service  for 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  a branch  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  in  making  annual  observa- 
tions and  reports  on  the  birds  of  the  district  in  which 
he  was  living.  He  has  made  a study  of  birds  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  in  five  Canadian  provinces,  and  in 
Porto  Rico.  And  in  the  years  1916  and  1921  he  made 
trips  to  Alaska  pursuant  to  his  interest  in  birds,  and  a 
first-hand  study  in  his  broader  field  of  ecology'. 

His  department  in  the  college  developed  from  a class 
in  ornithology  in  the  spring  term  of  1895,  with  twenty- 
seven  students,  into  an  average  annual  enrollment  of  more 
than  ninety,  often  running  up  to  as  many  as  135.  This 
was  probably  the  largest  department  in  the  college  under 
the  direction  and  teaching  of  a single  instructor. 
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The  summer  class  camping  and  study  trips,  inaugu- 
rated by  Professor  Jones  in  1911,  have  long  been  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  phases  of  his  teach- 
ing work.  These  trips  covered  the  six  weeks’  period  of 
the  summer  school,  and  were  conducted  on  a strictly 
scientific  basis,  with  eight  hours  of  college  credit  being 
given  to  those  students  who  covered  the  assigned  work 
satisfactorily.  The  first  of  the  summer  camps  was  es- 
tablished in  the  summer  of  1 9 1 1 , in  the  Sandusky  Bay- 
Marblehead  region,  on  Lake  Erie,  with  return  journeys 
to  the  same  district  in  1912  and  1913.  The  first  class 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  by  rail  in  1915,  and  re- 
peated in  1916.  On  account  of  the  war  there  were  no 
summer  classes  in  ecology  in  1917  and  1918.  But  in 
1919  these  were  again  resumed,  and  have  been  continued 
each  year  since,  with  the  exception  of  1927.  Since  1919 
the  long  journeys  to  the  west  coast  have  been  made  by 
automobiles,  and  have  been  duly  popular  with  students 
in  the  sciences.  If  the  north  route  across  the  country  was 
selected  for  the  outgoing  journey,  the  southern  or  cen- 
tral district  would  be  covered  on  the  return  trip. 
On  these  trips  ecological  studies  of  the  types  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  and  of  the  adjustments  that  these  re- 
spective forms  of  life  make  to  the  different  kinds  of  cli- 
mate were  made  in  every  state  through  which  the  class 
passed.  When  the  coast  was  reached,  in  addition  to  the 
studies  of  these  organisms  on  land,  studies  were  made  of 
tide  life  along  the  ocean  shore.  It  is  a fair  presump- 
tion that  no  ecologist  in  the  country  is  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  ecological  field  west  of  Ohio  than 
Professor  Jones,  and  his  observations  as  recorded  in 
printed  pamphlet  and  brochure  have  been  accepted  as 
reliable  contributions  to  this  field  of  scientific  knowledge. 

His  teaching  years  reach  properly  from  1895  down 
to  1930.  During  which  period  he  served  as  Teacher 
from  1895;  Instructor  from  1899;  Associate  Professor 
from  1905,  the  year  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Professor  from  1922.  He 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Animal  Ecol- 
ogy since  1912.  He  was  in  charge  of  Zoology  from 
1905  to  1908,  when  this  department  was  taken  over  by 
two  full-time  men,  Messrs.  Metcalf  and  Budington,  the 
latter  now  for  many  years  head  of  the  department. 

In  1902  Mr.  Jones  prepared  a revised  catalogue  of 
the  Birds  of  Ohio,  a catalogue  soon  to  be  revised  again 
by  him  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. He  has  long  been  regarded  a leading  authority 
on  the  Ohio  birds,  and  as  a result  of  his  comprehensive 
knowledge  in  this  field  he  assisted  William  Leon 
Dawson  in  the  preparation  of  his  large  and  exhaustive 
work  on  “ Ohio  Birds,”  which  was  published  several 
years  ago.  He  assisted  the  same  author  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  two-volume  work  on  “ The  Birds  of  Wash- 
ington.” More  than  one  hundred  publications  have 
gone  forth  over  his  name,  including  books,  catalogues, 
pamphlets  and  special  articles  within  his  field.  He 
served  as  editor  of  the  Wilson  Bulletin,  a periodical 
devoted  to  the  study  of  birds,  from  1896  to  1925;  was 
president  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club  in  1927, 
1928,  and  1929;  has  taught  different  summers  at  the 


Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.; 
and  at  the  Ohio  State  University  Lake  Laboratory  in 
the  Sandusky  Bay  region  in  1907  and  1908.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  the  American  Ornithologists  Union; 
the  American  Geographical  Society;  and  of  the  Ohio 
Academy  of  Science,  and  of  several  other  bodies  in  whose 
fields  of  research  he  is  interested.  It  may  be  confidently 
remarked  that  Dr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  most  widely- 
known  men  of  the  Oberlin  Faculty. 

Professor  Jones’  interests  as  a teacher  and  as  a cit- 
izen have  ever  reached  beyond  his  own  department  in 
the  college.  He  has  been  a property  holder  in  Oberlin 
for  thirty  years;  has  served  with  much  acceptance  as  a 
member  of  the  town  council;  has  been  a member  of 
special  committees  of  citizens  appointed  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  community;  has  filled  different  offices 
of  trust  as  a member  of  the  First  Church;  and  has  dur- 
ing his  long  years  of  service  in  the  college  served  in 
council  on  many  of  the  important  committees  of  the  fac- 
ulty. He  has  for  many  years  been  included  in  the  first 
eight  in  the  Golf  Club,  when  selections  were  being  made 
for  tournaments  with  clubs  from  other  cities.  His  good 
game  on  the  links  harks  back  not  unnaturally  to  those 
three  years  in  the  early  nineties  when  he  played  a mighty 
fine  game  as  tackle  and  halfback  on  the  Varsity  team. 

Many  of  the  alumni  of  the  college  will  learn  with 
regret  that  with  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jones  from  the 
teaching  staff,  September  first,  this  year,  courses  in  ecol- 
ogy, including  ornithology,  have  been  dropped  from  the 
curriculum  of  the  college.  It  would  seem  that  with  the 
ever-widening  interest  in  the  sciences  apparent  in  the 
scholastic  world,  and  with  the  constantly  growing  ap- 
peal of  the  great  out-of-doors  to  the  people  of  all 
classes,  any  courses  which  will  result  in  a more  intelli- 
gent understanding  and  better  appreciation  of  the  wide 
range  of  phenomena  to  be  found  in  the  world  of 
nature,  should  be  provided  and  adequately  manned. 
Courses  in  such  fields  of  learning  have  a definitely  prac- 
tical value  in  the  lives  of  those  who  would  have  a wide 
and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  One  may  feel  confident  that  many  will  unite 
in  the  hope  that  these  courses,  and  others  of  like  nature, 
may  soon  be  restored  to  the  curriculum  of  the  college ; 
the  more  so  since  there  seems  to  be  an  ever-spreading 
movement  in  our  colleges  and  universities  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  field  of  ecology. 

Professor  Jones  is  one  of  the  few  connecting  links  of 
the  Oberlin  of  the  past  and  the  Oberlin  of  today,  and 
in  his  strength  of  character  and  thoroughness  as  a stu- 
dent, he  well  represents  those  traditions  that  helped  to 
give  our  Alma  Mater  a name  of  world-wide  interest 
and  influence.  Oberlin  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of 
this  type  from  her  faculty  without  replacing  them  with 
men  of  like  character  and  ability.  We  are  glad  that 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  to  continue  in  our  midst 
as  residents,  occupying  the  family  home  at  the  edge  of 
the  village  on  West  College  Street. 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CHAPIN,  ’04 


XII.  Council  Hall 

In  1883,  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  President  Fairchild 
spoke  of  the  then  new  Council  Hall  as  “ the  elegant  and 
commodious  building  of  the  Theological  Department.” 
For  ten  years  or  more  now  this  building  has  been  thought 
of  as  antiquated,  unsafe,  and  inconvenient.  I oday  it 
is  gone,  the  materials  it  contained  scattered  to  the  four 
winds;  and  in  its  place  are  rapidly  arising  the  new  “ele- 
gant and  commodious  buildings”  of  the  present  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Theology.  While  we  rejoice  with  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  school  over  the  prospects  of  a 
much-needed  new  home,  we  will  be  forgiven  if  we  recall 
with  deference  the  history  of  the  “old”  building  whose 
completion  was  viewed  by  President  Finney  and  in  which 
President  Fairchild  taught  for  many  years. 

President  Fairchild  says  that  the  idea  of  the  building 
was  first  “practically  indulged”  in  1869;  but  I note  by  the 
“News”  that  even  two  years  later  (Mar.  23,  1871)  a 
location  had  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  A lot  was  being 
considered  “ at  the  south  end  of  the  Park”  formerly 
owned  by  the  College  secretary-treasurer,  J.  B.  T.  Marsh. 
The  possibility  was  also  mentioned  of  putting  it  “ in  the 
Park  on  the  west  side  of  the  walk.”  But  the  Oberlin 
Society  (The  First  Church)  would  agree  to  cede  the  lo- 
cation just  west  of  the  church  then  occupied  by  their 
little  chapel,  provided  a place  for  their  mid-week  meet- 
ings should  be  given  them  in  the  new  building.  This 
location  was  finally  accepted. 

During  the  summer  of  1871  five  thousand  dollars 
was  collected  towards  the  new  building,  and  with  this 
meager  sum  in  hand  the  foundation  was  begun.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  there  occurred  at  Oberlin  a great 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches.  During  this  meeting  the  corner-stone  was  laid ; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  councillors,  it  was 
proposed  to  call  the  building  “ Congregational  Council 
Hall.”  This  was  later  shortened  to  the  simple  and  ap- 
propriate “ Council  Hall.” 

The  foundation  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1872, 
and  the  work  of  securing  pledges  went  on.  During  the 
summer  of  1873  the  walls  and  roof  went  up,  new  pledges 
and  gifts  amounting  to  $32,000  having  by  that  time  been 
secured.  $20,000  more  were  needed  to  complete  the  in- 
terior. Here  a bold  move  was  decided  upon;  they  would 
simply  estimate  the  approximate  cost  of  finishing  and 
furnishing  each  room  and  ask  the  individual  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Ohio  to  become  responsible  for  one  or 
more  of  these  according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  This  was 
put  into  action  and  the  churches  responded  at  once.  By 
February  1874,  one-half  the  needed  sum  had  been  paid 
or  pledged.  With  this  the  college  felt  justified  in  im- 
mediately going  on  with  the  work,  so  as  to  have  the 
building  ready  by  commencement  time,  August  1,  of  the 
same  year.  I his  was  done,  and  during  the  commencement 
exercises  one  of  the  principal  events  was  the  dedication  of 
the  new  building.  President  Finney  attended  the  exercises 
and  took  part  in  them,  describing,  I believe,  his  coming  to 


Oberlin  and  the  founding  of  the  Theological  School. 

Council  Hall  was  of  brick,  100  feet  across  the  front, 
with  two  wings  30  feet  wide  extending  back  70  feet  to 
the  north.  It  was  four  stories  high,  including  the  mansard 
and  had  a small  observatory  at  the  center.  There  was  a 
seven-foot  basement  under  the  whole  building.  The  first 
story  contained  at  the  south  east  corner  a chapel  30  x 37 
feet.  Back  of  this  and  in  the  opposite  wing  were  two 
identical  lecture  rooms  30  x 30  feet.  To  the  left  of  the 
front  door  was  a smaller  lecture  room  24  x 24  feet,  west 
of  this  a library  24  x 17,  and  then  to  the  north,  a maga- 
zine and  reading  room  30  x 12.  A narrow  hall  1 1 x 24 
led  back  from  the  front  door  and  then  broadened  out  to 
a room  18  x 36  containing  the  stairways.  To  the  right 


of  this  hall  was  a long,  narrow  room,  12  x 24,  lately 
used  for  coat  racks  and  mail  boxes,  but  originally  a part 
of  the  chapel.  The  floor  of  the  chapel  was  originally 
two  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  hall,  allowing  for  banked 
seats.  This  was  later  raised  to  correspond  with  the  other 
rooms  and  the  seats  lifted  accordingly.  Originally,  too, 
the  chapel  and  the  adjoining  lecture  room  were  separated 
only  by  a rising  partition,  and  could  thus  be  thrown  into 
one  room  for  special  occasions.  This  gave  an  audience 
room  which  was  43  feet  across  the  front  and  67  feet  deep. 
All  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  15  feet  high,  ex- 
cept the  chapel  which  was  originally  17  feet.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  floors  were  intended  solely  for  dormi- 
tory space,  and  could  accomodate  60  men,  but  toward  the 
last  some  of  the  rooms  were  used  as  offices. 

The  architect  for  Council  Hall  was  Walter  Blythe  of 
Cleveland.  His  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building  was 
$54,000,  but  the  actual  cost  was  nearly  $68,000,  $20,000 
of  which  was  subscribed  by  Oberlin  people.  Practically 
all  of  it  came  in  small  subscriptions  from  many  interested 
individuals  or  from  church  congregations.  One  of  the 
largest  individual  gifts  was  $1000,  which  came  from 
Douglas  Putnam  of  Marietta  College.  The  glass  for  the 
windows  was  donated  by  Mr.  Albert  Gilchrist,  at  that 
time  a retired  business  man  living  in  Oberlin,  the  builder 
of  tlie  block  on  South  Main  street,  which  bears  his  name. 
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1 he  bricks,  500,000  in  number,  used  in  the  building  were 
made  by  S.  15.  Kinney  in  his  kiln  located  on  what  is  now 
the  golf  course.  The  work  of  building  the  foundation 
was  done  by  local  labor  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Berg.  This  was  so  well  done,  that  the  prudential  com- 
mittee of  the  College  voted  to  present  Mr.  Berg  with  a 
fine  Waltham  watch  in  appreciation.  I find  that  this 
watch  is  still  kept  by  the  Berg  family  and  is  in  good  con- 
dition. It  carries  a heavy  silver  “hunting”  case,  and  on 


the  inside  back  lid  are  engraved  the  words,  “ Presented 
by  Oberlin  College,  1872.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bricks  of  old  Council 
Hall  are  being  used  to  line  the  walls  of  the  new  build- 
ings. It  was  hoped  to  make  use  of  the  corner-stone  also ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  this  was  never  found  when  the  old 
building  was  demolished.  The  front  steps  were  given 
to  the  East  Oberlin  Community  Church,  two  miles  east 
of  town  and  are  doing  a worthy  service  there. 


Children  of  Alumni  Keep  Coming 


Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  freshman 
class  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  made  up  of  sons  and  daughters  of 
alumni,  and  another  fifth  are  connected 
with  alumni  through  other  relationship. 
In  the  Conservatory  the  8 who  stated  on 
their  application  blank  that  they  had 
Oberlin  relatives  are  all  children  of  alumni. 

The  total  of  65  children  of  alumni  is 
exactly  the  same  number  as  were  in  the 
freshman  class  a year  ago.  In  the  col- 
lege there  are  34  girls  and  23  boys,  in  the 
conservatory  7 girls  and  1 boy. 

The  alumni  parents  number  87,  of 
whom  47  are  women  and  40  men.  Fifty- 
two  of  the  parents,  23  women  and  29 
men,  hold  degrees  from  Oberlin.  The 
classes  of  1905  and  1908  furnish  7 par- 
ents each.  Eighteen  parents  had  their 
work  in  Oberlin  prior  to  1900. 

As  to  whether  it  is  fathers  or  mothers 
that  are  sending  their  children  and  which 
is  sending  sons  and  which  daughters  can 
be  judged  from  • the  following  figures: 
Twenty-eight  mothers  have  sent  their 
daughters  and  17  their  sons;  25  fathers 
have  sent  their  daughters  and  17  their 
sons.  In  the  case  of  13  girls  and  9 boys 
both  parents  hold  allegiance  to  the  Crim- 
son and  Gold. 

There  are  all  told  129  students  in  the 
College  and  8 in  the  Conservatory  who 
have  had  relatives  attend  Oberlin,  their 
number  being  406  and  33  respectively. 
In  comparison  with  last  year  there  are  3 
more  students  but  138  less  relatives.  Only 
one  freshman  has  an  outstanding  number 
of  relatives.  “Ted”  Metcalf,  with  61, 
holds  the  record  and  continues  the  well- 
known  name  in  our  midst. 

Two  freshmen  have  the  distinction  of 
having  had  their  great-grandfather  in 
Cberlin’s  third  graduating  class.  Julia 
Edith  Chapman’s  great-grandfather,  Dan- 
iel Chapman,  was  in  the  class  of  1839. 
In  this  same  class  was  William  Cochran, 
great-grandfather  to  Marion  L.  Cochran. 
Miss  Cochran  can  also  boast  that  her 
great-grandmother,  two  grand-parents, 
two  aunts  and  an  uncle  are  Oberlin-bred, 
though  her  parents  are  not. 

Robert  and  Ruth  Hawley  are  one  of 
the  three  pairs  of  twins  in  the  class. 

As  might  be  expected  the  geographic 
distribution  of  homes  of  these  entering 
students  in  widespread — China,  Japan, 
Armenia,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Brazil, 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  states  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  California  being  represented. 


COLLEGE  FRESHMEN 

Elizabeth  Bahne 
Grace  Louise  Beckett 
Rae  Eugenia  Bliss 
Paul  Bradley  Brown 

Carlton  Glen  Bucher 
Jane  Elizabeth  Carter 

Julia  Edith  Chapman 
John  Austin  Church 
Hubert  Dickason  Clapp 

David  White  Cleverdon 

Duane  Smith  Doolittle 
Betty  Burr  Dyer 

Dorothy  McNab  Eaton 

Preston  Green  Edwards 

Dorothy  Jane  Ellis 
Frances  Josephine  Fagley 
James  Clarke  Fuller 
Charles  Sumner  Gaige 
Elizabeth  Anna  Grabill 

Julia  Elizabeth  Harding 

Barbara  Ruth  Hart 
Robert  Charley  Hawley  } 

Ruth  Adah  Hawley  j 

Martha  Burr  Hopkins 
Sarah  Bartholomew  Johlin 
Cerdric  Gwilyn  Marsh  Jones 
Dean  Hewes  Kelsey 
Elizabeth  Summerbell  Long 

Mildred  Isabelle  MacAaron 

Robert  McClain 

Rena  Elizabeth  Matson 

Isaac  Stevens  Halstead  Metcalf 

Minor  Frederick  Monroe 
David  Morris 
Ruth  Augusta  Moulton 
Charles  Burnell  Olds,  Jr. 
Aurelia  Anne  Partridge 

Frances  Godcll  Partridge 

Mary  Elizabeth  Pendergrass 
Edward  Watts  Pye 
Sara  Elizabeth  Robbins 
Marian  Butler  Rowell 

John  Frederic  Shaw 

Jean  Catherine  Showalter 
Clare  Turner  Smith 
Robbins  Strong 

Alice  Mary  Swing 
Wells  Hamlen  Thomsen 

Helen  Elizabeth  Vradenburg 


PARENT  YEAR 

Vera  Shell  Bahne  ’o5-’o8 

Ray  Martin  Beckett  ’o7-’o9 

Mabel le  Hart  Bliss  ’oo-’oa 

Ella  Patton  Brown  c’o6-’o7 

£ Chester  Sarbin  Bucher  ’io 

/Amanda  Marie  Kaercher  Bucher  ’o8-’ii 

f Henry  Holland  Carter  ’07 

[Ella  Fulton  Carter  ’o8 

•Edgar  Kincaid  Chapman  ’03 

John  Almerine  Church  ex-’o4 

Lulu  Dickason  Clapp  ’o3-’o4 

$ Joseph  Rollo  Cleverdon  ’05 

( Mabelle  White  Cleverdon  ’07 

Flora  E.  Hawley  Doolittle  ' ’92-’98 

Mabel  Burr  Dyer  ’02 

j Oscar  Seaburn  Eaton  ’04 

( Helen  Hough  Eaton  ’02 

\ Ellery  Paine  Edwards  ’03 

| Marie  Green  Edwards  ’04 

Helen  Myers  Ellis  ’08 

Frederick  Louis  Fagley  t’o9 

Mildred  Clarke  Fuller  c’o4-’o5 

Frederick  Hughes  Gaige  ’09 

Ethelbert  Vincent  Grabill  ’96 

i Ralph  Lyman  Harding  ’oo-’oi 

(Julia  Hutchinson  Harding  ’00- ’04 

•Willis  Ava  Hart  ’93J9^ 

$ Henry  Keeler  Hawley  ’99 

I Theodosia  Savage  Hawley  ’99 

\ Russell  Burr  Hopkins  ’08 

( Murrell  Edwards  Hopkins  ’oS 

Ruth  Kemmer  Johlin  ’10 

j David  Clifford  Jones  ’05 

( Florence  Marsh  Jones  c’o2-’o4 

Eva  Sweet  Kelsey  ’05 

J Richard  Hoadley  Long  ’06 

( Edith  Summerbell  Long  ’07 

Walter  Scott  MacAaron  ’97~9$ 

Elmer  McClain  ’o5-’o7 

Cora  Russell  Matson  ’o8-’o9 

( Isaac  Stevens  Metcalf  ’05 

(Jessie  Halstead  Metcalf  ’05 

Minor  Wynne  Monroe  }82-’83 

Stanley  Morris  ’09 

Allen  King  Moulton  ’oz-’oj 

Genevieve  Davis  Olds  ’97 

•William  Harvey  Patridge  ’94 

\ Ernest  Crokcr  Partridge  ’95 

( Winona  Graffam  Partridge,  *95 

Mary  Wilcox  Pendergrass  96-99 

Ernest  Pye  ’09 

Mabel  Hamilton  Robbins  c’05 

Florence  Harlow  Rowell  ’98 

( Stanley  G.  Shaw  '99-0 2 

l Ellen  Wright  Shaw  ’02 

\ Benjamin  Roscoe  Showalter  ’17 

( Florence  Slaght  Showalter  ’o5-’o7 

Edith  Hill  Smith  ’o6-’o8 

\ Tracy  Strong  ’oS 

\ Edith  Robbins  Strong  ’08 

•Harold  Mead  Swing,  ’o2-’o7 

Mark  Lawrence  Thomsen  *9S 

\ George  Albert  Vradenburg  ’io 

( Lena  Bushong  Vradenburg  c’o5-’o8 
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Elsbeth  Estelle  Warner  1 
Estelle  Margaret  Warner  S 
Margaret  Emery  White 

Richard  Ballard  Wirkler 

Esther  Christine  Wolf 
Clara  Holmes  Wood 
Enola  Elizabeth  Wooster 
Helen  Hethine  Zimmerman 

CONSERVATORY  FRESHMEN 

Katherine  Dorcas  Birdseye 
William  Conrad  DeVeny 
Mary  Alice  Doll 

Rhoda  \1.  Hastings 

Martha  Louise  Olcott 

Louise  Seward  Robson 

Laura  Caiman  Taylor 
Catharine  Madaline  Wolfe 

•Deceased. 
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| John  Howell  Warner  m, 1 " 

(Estelle  Bookman  Warner  C03-04 

Anne  Emery  White 

( John  E.  Wirkler  , ,°3 

/ Virginia  Ballard  Wirkler  ,°s',OS 

Hannah  Bergman  Wolf  '00-01 

Rena  Holmes  Wood  ;°5 

Enola  Ward  Wooster  _ 2 9 

John  Carl  Zimmerman  s’2°"  25 

PARENT  YEAR 

Sidney  Birdseye  06-  07 

Rose  Klaholtz  DeVeny  e 07~^9^ 

Emma  Colby  Doll  c 05- 06 

\ George  C.  Hastings  c o6 

/ Ada  Morris  Hastings  c’97-'oo 

John  S.  Olcott  99 

I Robert  Robson 
l Margaret  Allen  Robson 
Clara  Robson  Taylor  c’03-  06 

Aura  Swihart  Wolfe  9%~’9J 


.ZINK 

Bishop  McConnell 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
choice  of  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell 
to  deliver  the  baccalaureate  address  next 
spring.  Bishop  McConnell  is  president 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  .America,  called  “the  highest 
administrative  position  among  all  the 
protestant  churches  in  the  country.”  He 
is  noted  for  his  liberal  views  on  social 
questions,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
labor  problems.  Among  the  books  he 
has  written  are:  “Public  Opinion  and 

Theology,”  "Is  God  Limited  ?”  and  ‘ The 
Preacher  and  the  People.”  He  was  made 
Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1912,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Religious  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  1916.  His  present  position  as 
president  of  the  Federal  Council  was  as- 
sumed in  1929. 


Alumni  Children  in  the  Freshman  Class 


Virgilian  Pageant 

On  Friday  evening,  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  Virgilian  pageant  entitled 
“Tantae  Molis  Erat,”  and  written  for 
the  occasion  by  Dr.  Charles  II.  A.  Wager, 
was  presented  by  the  departments  of 
classics  and  English  literature  before  a 
rather  small  audience.  Though  the  per- 
formance was  decidedly  mediocre,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  limited 
time  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Nash 
had  in  which  to  direct  a large  cast,  all 
of  whom  were  quite  evidently  untutored, 
not  only  in  the  epic  itself,  but  in  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  pageant.  It  must 
be  admitted,  too,  that  the  pageant  of- 


fered much  to  the  reader  that  was  dif- 
ficult of  dramatic  interpretation. 

It  is  to  the  minor  roles  that  the  laurels 
belong.  The  part  of  Virgil,  consisting 
of  prologue,  explanatory  reading  between 
scenes,  and  epilogue,  in  the  manner  of 
the  mediaeval  mystery  play,  was  admira- 
bly handled  by  Mr.  Ted  Peck,  who  read 
his  trimeter  lines  in  cadence  that  lent 
dignity  and  reality  to  the  shade  of  the 
Mantuan.  The  song  of  Iopas  at  Dido’s 
court,  sung  by  Mr.  Jack  Toms,  was  the 
most  impressive  thing  in  a badly  handled 
scene;  and  the  song  of  Musaeus  in  the 
lower  world,  sung  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Morgan,  gave  more  color  to  Avernus 
than  all  the  shades  that  flitted  by.  Pro- 


fessor James  H.  Hall  of  the  Consevatory 
deserves  much  praise  for  the  interpreta- 
tive music  that  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Wager’s 
lines.  Miss  Timberman,  as  the  Cumean 
Sibyl  that  conducts  Aeneas  through  the 
lower  world,  showed  a knowledge  of 
what  her  part  demanded.  Mr.  Jack 
Woodruff,  the  designer  of  the  set,  con- 
ceived the  scenery,  lights,  and  back  drop 
in  a manner  consistent  with  the  matter 
of  the  piece. 

Those  who  have  read  the  pageant  by 
Dr.  Wager  realize  the  possibilities  that 
the  piece  has  for  successful  presentation 
as  a pageant,  as  well  as  its  merits  as  a 
literary  composition.  The  task  of  drama- 
izing  an  epic  poem  in  its  entirety  is,  as 
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Aristotle  points  out,  well-nigh  impossible. 
Dr.  Wager  surmounted  this  difficulty 
very  properly  by  conceiving  the  pageant 
in  the  manner  of  a mediaeval  mystery 
play,  thus  treating  a classical  subject  in 
a way  peculiar  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  works  of  the  ancients  were 
often  visualized  for  the  illiterate  in 
pageant  form.  Imporant  episodes,  those 
of  especial  grandeur  and  vividness,  were 
extracted  from  the  epic  to  form  a dra- 
matic continuity.  Dialogue  was  given 
the  principal  characters,  and  over  all  pre- 
sided an  interpreter  whose  task  was  to 
explain — usually  in  verse — the  spectacle 
about  to  be  presented.  In  his  pageant 
Dr.  Wager  has  done  this  in  a very  con- 
sistent and  artistic  fashion.  By  treating 
the  classic  Aeneid  in  this  mediaeval  man- 
ner he  has  brought  out  strikingly  the  as- 
sociation between  Virgil  and  his  readers 


Oberlin  won  her  first  football  game  of 
the  1930  season  against  Kenyon  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  The  score  was  25  to  7,  all 
Oberlin  really,  although  Kenyon  looked 
like  trouble  during  the  first  half.  The 
initial  quarter  was  a bad  one.  The  Ober- 
lin team  just  hadn’t  wakened  up.  Early  in 
the  second  quarter  Marty  Sammon,  Ken- 
yon left  end,  took  a pass  over  the  goal 
line,  and  Stock  kicked  for  the  extra  point. 
Oberlin  came  to  then,  and  Yeoman  Beattie 
pushed  over  for  a touchdown  and  added 
the  extra  point  in  a line  smash  while 
Kenyon  was  waiting  for  the  kick  that 
wasn’t  kicked.  The  second  half  started 
much  more  auspiciously.  Henry,  Yeoman 
quarter,  pushed  the  ball  over  once  in  the 
third  quarter  and  once  again  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  Beattie  scored  again  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  too.  The  whole  game  was 
well-fought,  although  the  down-staters 
seemed  rather  indifferent  at  times  and 
Oberlin  looked  pretty  fair,  especially  in 
the  backfield.  The  line  was  good,  but 
could  have  been  much  better.  Laird 
played  his  usual  peppy  game  at  end  and 
Kilmer  proved  himself  a fit  running 
mate.  Brann,  Crouthamel,  Adams,  and 
Hahn  filled  up  the  center  of  the  line, 
and  Oltman  and  Ransom  both  saw  service 
as  snappers-back.  In  the  backfield  Beat- 
tie  was  the  outstanding  man.  Henry, 
Meinhold,  Locke,  Augustine,  and  Sopho- 
more Sams  all  showed  up  well  behind  the 
line.  MacElroy,  Sammon,  and  Stock 
starred  for  Kenyon.  All  in  all,  things 
looked  fairly  good  for  Oberlin. 

The  second  game  of  the  season,  how- 
ever, against  the  University  of  Rochester, 
wasn't  so  excellent  for  the  Yeoman  team. 
They  were  trimmed  13  to  o.t  Rochester 
was  a tough  team,  outweighing  Oberlin 
nearly  20  pounds  per  man.  The  scores 
were  made  in  the  second  quarter.  Cap- 
tain McGuire  smashed  his  way  through 
the  Oberlin  line  for  the  first  touchdown 
after  steamrolling  his  way  to  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Crimson  and  Gold’s  goal. 


of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  thought  of  the 
Roman  poet  as  a “wise-man,”  “doctor,” 
or  “sage.”  As  the  mediaeval  sage,  Vir- 
gil is  made  to  fill  the  role  of  interpreter 
in  the  pageant  depicting  his  own  great 
history  of  the  founding  of  Rome  by 
Aeneas.  True  to  his  models,  Dr.  Wager 
has  written  the  action  of  the  play  in 
prose,  embodying  many  of  the  phrases  of 
the  poet;  and  the  prologue,  explanatory 
matter,  and  epilogue  spoken  by  Virgil  in 
trimeter  are  in  that  verse  form  so  often 
found  in  mediaeval  literature. 

If  the  presentation  of  “Tantae  Molis 
Erat”  is  to  be  repeated  next  June,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  with  more 
time  for  rehearsal  and  a better  under- 
standing by  the  cast  of  what  the  pageant 
demands,  Dr.  Wager’s  composition  will 
be  dramatized  more  creditably  than  it 
was  this  fall. 


Just  a few  minutes  later  the  same  Mc- 
Guire gentleman  wended  his  way  through 
the  entire  Oberlin  team,  65  yards,  for  a 
touchdown.  The  extra  point  was  award- 
ed to  Rochester,  Oberlin  being  zealously 
offside  in  the  play.  McGuire  and  Smith 
starred  for  Rochester,  and  Beattie,  Pat 
Thomas,  and  Captain  Laird  did  good 
work  for  Oberlin.  The  Rochesters  were  a 
better  and  bigger  team,  that  was  all. 

Oberlin  lost  a heart-breaker  to  Case  on 
Dad’s  and  Mother’s  Day  in  Oberlin. 
Until  the  half,  Oberlin  was  leading,  2 to 
o.  The  safety  came  early  in  the  game. 
In  the  third  quarter  Kutler,  playing  left 
end  for  the  Scientists,  blocked  a punt  and 
carried  the  ball  to  the  Oberlin  15-yard 
line.  A series  of  line  plays  put  the  ball 
over,  Roodman  making  the  final  push 
and  also  adding  the  point.  The  rest  of 
the  game  was  listless.  The  teams  were 
about  evenly  matched,  but  Case  was  able 
to  take  advantage  of  her  one  break  and 
turn  it  into  a score.  Case  made  two  more 
first  downs  than  Oberlin,  but  the  Yeomen 
punts  averaged  15  yards  more  than  did 
those  of  the  Clevelanders.  The  Oberlin 
line  was  very  unambitious  in  this  game, 
and  the  backfield  were  unable  to  do  any- 
thing. From  every  standpoint,  it  was  a 
poor  performance  on  the  part  of  Oberlin. 
Some  thought  it  was  just  an  “off”  day. 

The  following  Saturday,  though,  the 
Yeomen  were  royally  drubbed  by  the 
Mounties  at  Alliance.  The  Mounties  sure 
did  get  their  man!  The  final  score  was 
25  to  o for  Mount  Union.  The  Mounties 
made  20  first  downs,  and  Oberlin  made 
two;  Mt.  Union  gained  334  yards  from 
scrimmage,  and  Oberlin  got  31.  The 
story  is  practically  told  in  those  figures. 
Mt.  Union  was  a better  team  and  out- 
played Oberlin  in  every  department  of 
the  game.  Touchdowns  were  made  by 
Grimes  (2)  and  Goss  and  Raber.  Raber 
made  the  one  point  after  touchdown.  For 
Oberlin  Beattie  and  Barker,  the  latter  a 
sophomore  substitute  fullback,  did  the  best 


work.  Mt.  Union  had  a vastly  stronger 
offensive  line,  the  right  side  especially, 
and  they  opened  large  holes  for  the 
Mountie  ball-toters  time  after  time.  Ober- 
lin performed  fairly  well  on  offense 
whenever  they  got  the  ball,  but  on  de- 
fense the  Yeoman  wall  was  powerless. 
Coach  Butler  has  a tough  season  ahead  of 
him. 

HARRIERS  WIN  ALL  MEETS 

The  Oberlin  harriers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  done  extremely  well.  The  first 
meet  of  the  year  was  against  Case  and 
the  Kinsey-men  won  to  the  tune  of  17 
to  38.  Bill  Ashe  took  the  four  mile 
grind  in  20  minutes  and  57  seconds.  Ray 
Gladieux  followed  him  in,  and  then  came 
Dave  Smith  and  Jack  Service.  Beck  was 
the  first  Case  man  to  cross  the  tape  and 
he  came  fifth.  The  meet  showed  that 
Oberlin  has  a fine  squad  of  harriers,  a 
number  being  well  matched,  for  they  all 
finished  pretty  closely.  Jack  Service 
proved  himself  a real  captain  by  leaving 
the  glory  of  finishing  first  to  one  of  his 
men  and  staying  behind  to  encourage 
those  who  had  aches  and  pains.  The  har- 
riers under  him  are  bound  to  have  a good 
season. 

The  second  meet  was  with  Denison, 
down  among  the  hills.  Coach  Kinsey 
had  trained  his  men  the  previous  week 
going  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the 
Black  River  at  Elyria.  They  were  pre- 
pared for  the  hilly  terrain  and  took  the 
meet  17  to  42.  Service,  Ray  Gladieux, 
and  Cook  finished  together  for  the  first 
three  places. 

The  intramural  fall  sports  have  been 
going  on  as  usual.  Touch  football  be- 
tween houses  is  being  played  enthusiastic- 
ally this  fall,  as  well  as  the  regular  class 
football.  The  college  golf  tournament 
was  won  by  Bob  Wilkins,  ’32,  and  the 
tennis  tournament  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Soccer  is  a well  followed  class  sport. 
The  intramural  schedule  is  giving  every 
man  a chance  at  his  favorite  sport. 


New  Post  Office 
for  Oberlin 

Oberlin  is  to  have  a new  postoffice 
building  in  time  for  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  college  in  1933,  according 
to  a promise  made  by  Postmaster  General 
Walter  F.  Brown  to  Congressman  Francis 
Seiberling. 

Both  the  treasury  and  postoffice  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  government  have 
approved  of  the  allocation  of  $85,000  for 
the  Oberlin  building  and  their  recom- 
mendations will  go  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember. It  will  unquestionably  be  ap- 
proved. Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  college 
trustee  and  chairman  of  Oberlin’s  Cen- 
tennial committee,  and  Postmaster  E.  G. 
Dick  of  the  local  postoffice  used  their  in- 
fluence toward  securing  the  building. 

The  location  of  the  building  has  not 
been  determined  as  yet. 


A Hard  Start 

BY  WILLLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  ’33 
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The  Undergraduate 

What  He  Is  Thinking  About 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ’33,  and  RICHARD  R.  KOCH,  ’33 


Athletics 

Making  our  first  appearance  as  col- 
umnists in  the  Alumni  Magazine,  we  are 
not  without  a certain  amount  of  trepida- 
tion. We  acknowledge  our  somewhat 

painful  inexperience  in  the  particular  line 
of  endeavor  which  we  have  chosen,  but 
we  trust  that  we  shall  make  up  for  that 
lack  of  experience  in  earnest  ambition. 
We  are  two  rather  ordinary  sophomores, 
members  of  the  centennial  class  of  1933. 
We  do  not  feel  ourselves  endowed  with 
any  unusual  perceptive  sense,  but  we  do 
have  some  confidence  in  our  common 
powers  of  observation,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  the  intelligent  use  of  these  powers 
will  serve  our  purpose. 

Our  purpose  is  to  transport  the  present 
Oberlin  campus,  its  mental  outlook,  to 
those  Oberlin  alumni  and  friends  who  are 
no  longer  able  to  gain  the  benefits  of 
that  outlook  by  first  hand  contact.  In 
other  words,  we  intend  to  relate  from 
time  to  time  the  thoughts  of  the  average 
undergraduate  on  various  general  topics. 
If  we  are  able  to  portray  present  day 
Oberlin  ideas,  opinions,  and  aspirations  in 
such  a manner  that  the  alumni  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them,  we  will  feel  ourselves  amply  repaid 
for  our  meager  efforts  in  the  editing  of 
this  column. 

***»»* 

We  have  chosen  for  our  first  discourse 
the  subject  of  athletics.  Athletics  in  gen- 
eral play  a very  important  part  in  col- 
leges and  universities  everywhere.  Em- 
phasis is  more  and  more  being  laid  on  the 
size  and  efficiency  of  athletic  teams,  no 
matter  how  they  are  obtained  in  many 
cases!  Taking  football  for  example,  we 
find  colleges  and  large  universities  al- 
most universally  subsidizing  proficient  men 
in  that  sport.  The  famous  Carnegie  re- 
port of  a year  ago  explains  this  in  detail, 
and  the  evils  it  speaks  of  have  in  no  wise 
been  eradicated  since  its  publication.  This 
whole  system  has  given  rise  to  a peculiar 
cycle  made  up  of  three  elements,  the  pub- 
lic, the  school,  and  the  students.  The 
public  is  demanding  entertainment  from 
so-called  academic  institutions.  Under 
this  system,  the  students  as  students  are 
given  but  little  consideration,  but  as  ath- 
letes they  are  made  to  believe  that  they 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  That  there  are 
no  positive  results  accruing  from  this, 
except  larger  gate  receipts,  is  obvious.  A 
touch  of  authority  might  be  lent  to  our 
argument  by  a recent  quotation  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  who  says  that  “a  single 
letter  on  a sweater  does  not  constitute  an 
adequate  philosophy  of  life.” 

Digressing  from  the  harangue  for  a 
moment,  we  will  observe  the  past  status 
of  athletics  in  Oberlin.  In  the  not  too 


far  distant  past  everyone  turned  out  to 
attend  any  varsity  athletic  contest,  not  for 
entertainment,  but  because  each  one  felt 
that  the  varsity  should  be  given  all  the 
support  he  could  give  it.  The  varsity 
was  sacred,  and  it  represented  his  school ! 
Therefore,  he  must  support  it.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  play,  the  size  of  the  school,  the 
coach’s  reputation,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a band,  all  were  immaterial. 
School  spirit  was  really  school  spirit  then. 
The  prevailing  attitude  was  that  of  “dy- 
ing for  dear  old  Siwash.”  Oberlin  was 
behind  in  none  of  these  respects. 

At  present  we  find  the  old  school  spirit 
on  a rapid  decline.  It  probably  is  in  a 
great  many  schools,  and  we  know  it  is 
in  Oberlin.  Attendance  at  varsity  con- 
tests has  obviously  lessened.  The  “Rah- 
Rah”  spirit  is  more  and  more  a thing  of 
the  past.  Undoubtedly,  something  has 
been  lost  by  this  transition,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  Oberlin  students  feel  that  much 
has  been  gained,  too.  A change  of  atti- 
tude underlies  this  transition.  This 
change  of  attitude  has  been  brought  about 
by  a realization  of  what  is  getting  to  be 
more  and  more  prevalent  in  regard  to 
varsity  sports.  That  is,  they  are  rela- 
tively unimportant.  A new  “intramural 
philosophy”  is  the  athletic  philosophy  at 
Oberlin,  and  at  other  schools,  too,  al- 
though Oberlin  does  hold  the  lead  un- 
doubtedly in  systematized  intramural  de- 
velopment. Of  the  several  reasons  for 
the  strong  support  of  the  present  system 
which  gives  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  some  sort  of  individually 
developing  sport,  the  strongest  are  these 
two:  the  intramural  system  is  more  dem- 
ocratic, giving  no  one  man  or  group  of 
men  undue  praise  or  criticism;  the  sports 
under  the  intramural  curriculum  also  in- 
clude the  type  which  may  be  enjoyed  in 
later  life — golf,  tennis,  handball,  volley 
ball,  gymnastics. 

From  the  old  varsity  system  to  the 
present  individual  athletic  system  has  been 
a very  slow  change,  but  the  change  seems 
to  be  in  a fair  way  of  continuing.  The 
obvious  question  is,  “What  will  become 
of  the  varsity,  you  don’t  want  to  cut 
that  out?”  No,  Oberlin  does  not  want  to 
eliminate  varsity  sports.  They  are  the 
one  great  outlet  for  school  spirit,  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  time.  The  intra- 
mural method  trains  men  who  are  po- 
tential varsity  material  during  their  early 
college  years.  When  they  do  make  the 
varsity,  they  are  just  that  much  better 
athletes,  and  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
rest  of  the  school  has  not  been  neglected! 
We  think  the  whole  system,  in  spite  of 
a possible  lessening  of  interest  in  a great 
deal  of  varsity  activity,  has  put  athletics 
on  a better  plane.  To  a considerable  ex- 
tent, it  has  eliminated  the  detrimental 


“college  professionalism”  by  getting  rid 
of  the  cause.  Oberlin  athletic  crowds  are 
more  and  more  becoming  interested  in 
the  science  of  the  play.  A well  executed 
pass  is  cheered  no  matter  which  team  com- 
pletes it.  The  old  idea  of  “do  or  die”  is 
much  less  strong.  A Utopia  of  college 
athletics  will  probably  not  be  reached  in 
some  time,  but  the  present  tendencies  are 
unquestionably  more  rational.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  varsity  men  in  any 
institution  are  in  the  minority,  and  the 
majority  cannot  be  neglected!  Following 
the  “intramural  philosophy”  the  majority 
of  men  at  Oberlin  are  bound  to  be  better 
physically. 


Faculty  Notes 


Professor  Reber  Johnson  of  the  violin 
department  of  the  Conservatory  has  been 
asked  by  station  WTAM  in  Cleveland 
to  broadcast  three  special  concerts.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  Sunday  afternoon, 
Oct.  11.  Mr.  Johnson  plays  with  the 
WTAM  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  Logan,  ’05. 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  attended 
a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N. 
Y.,  October  2-3.  President  Wilkins  is  a 
director  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Louis  E.  Lord  lectured  October  28 
at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  on  “The 
Trail  of  Aeneas.”  Dr.  Lord  also  gave 
the  principal  address  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Capps  professorship  of  classics  at 
Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  an  informal  Oberlin 
alumni  meeting  in  Frankfort,  Mich., 
the  middle  of  August.  Twenty-seven 
Oberlin  College  people  were  present. 

“Orville  A.  Lindquist  and  His  Compo- 
sitions” is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the 
September  number  of  “The  Musician.” 

J.  Anthony  Humphreys,  director  of 
the  personnel  bureau,  spoke  before  the 
Kiwanis  club  in  Elyria,  O.,  September 
24.  Ilis  subject  was  “What  is  Reliable 
Vocational  Guidance?” 

Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers  of  the  de- 
partment of  zoology  has  been  made  presi- 
dent of  the  community  chest  association 
of  Oberlin. 

The  fall  catalog  of  the  Gorham  Press, 
Boston,  announces  among  its  new  books 
The  Daughter  of  Ahd  Salam,  The  Story 
of  a Peasant  IToman  of  Palestine  by  Dr. 
Florence  M.  Fitch.  The  book  is  expected 
from  the  press  in  December  and  will  tell 
of  the  life  of  a peasant  woman  from 
babyhood  to  maturity,  illustrated  with 
forty  pictures.  The  story  is  based  upon 
the  study  of  Moslem  life  made  by  Miss 
Fitch  during  her  recent  year  spent  in 
Palestine. 

Last  spring  the  Century  Company  pub- 
lished Argumentation  by  James  A.  Wi- 
nans  and  William  E.  Utterback,  pro- 
fessor of  public  speaking.  The  book  is 
intended  for  use  as  a college  text. 
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Somebody  Says  - - 


Last  Nine  Years 

Over  one-half  the  living  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  have  graduated 
in  the  last  nine  years. 

Harvard's  Religion 

Among  the  52  religious  bodies  repre- 
sented at  Harvard  university,  Episcopali- 
ans lead,  with  963  students,  Jews  listing 
second  with  735,  and  Catholics  third 
with  695.  These  figures  are  given  out 
by  Phillips  Brooks  house,  a Harvard 
philanthropic  organization,  which  has 
made  the  survey  which  called  for  ques- 
tioning of  more  than  8000  students. 
Foolish 

Of  all  the  foolish  things  said  in  the 
newspapers  about  college  men  who  get 
into  trouble,  nothing  is  more  irritating 
than  “he  was  a prominent  athlete,  hav- 
ing played  varsity  football,”  etc.  We 
say  football  because  that  is  the  sport 
generally  picked.  Dozens  of  these  state- 
ments have  been  traced  down,  and  hardly 
any  of  them  have  been  found  true. 

The  Prof's  Job 

The  only  non-commercial  agency 
through  which  college  and  university 
professors  can  get  jobs  is  the  appoint- 
ment service  conducted  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  26 
Jackson  place,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Association  in  its  aims  and  policies  is 
similar  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  the  law  field  and  the  American 
Medical  Asociation  in  medicine. 

Oberlin  Included 

The  strong  small  college  is  a persis- 
tent need  in  educational  America  that 
the  growth  of  the  great  universities 
never  will  overcome.  As  the  great 
schools  move  towards  the  specialties  and 
professions,  towards  extensive  laborator- 
ies and  bureaus,  towards  research  divi- 
sions and  graduate  departments,  their 
colleges  of  liberal  arts  usually  decline 
in  value,  if  not  in  size,  and  the  students 
handled  there  by  massed  and  mechan- 
istic methods  lose  the  cultural  interests 
that  the  liberal  arts  should  give.  In  the 
mechanism  of  classes,  grades,  credits, 
and  degrees  they  lose  the  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  youth.  Their  standards  are 
externalized.  They  become  time  servers 
or  grade  hunters,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
liberal  arts  is  smothered  in  the  rumble 
of  the  educational  machinery. 

The  small  college  or  its  equivalent  re- 
mains the  most  successful  way  to  insti- 
tutionalize the  liberal  arts.  Though  the 
weak  small  college  with  its  backward, 
over-worked  faculties,  its  dogmatic  pre- 
cepts, its  low  educational  standards,  is 
anything  but  a cultural  asset  in  Amer- 
ica, the  strong  small  college  is  leading 
the  way  to  a modern  point  of  view  in 
liberal  training.  Williams,  Amherst, 
Oberlin,  Grinnell,  Beloit,  Knox,  and 
others  may  well  become  the  foci  in 
America  of  the  true  liberal  arts. — Chicago 
T ribune. 


. / cademic  Hoods 

Speaking  of  the  small  salaries  paid  to 
college  professors,  we  note  in  an  article 
that  “The  (academic)  hood  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  tippet  or  shoulder  covering 
worn  by  begging  friars  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  waS  so  constructed  as  to  form, 
in  addition  to  the  tippet,  a sort  of  bag 
or  pocket  in  which  alms  or  goods  might 
be  placed.” 

The  President's  Job 

It  is  the  business  of  the  head  of  a 
university : — 

To  see  that  the  faculty  are  well  fed. 

To  see  that  the  professors  earn  their 
salaries. 

To  see  that  the  practical  courses  are 
really  practical  and  that  the  cultural 
courses  are  cultural. 

To  see  that  able  and  ambitious  stu- 
dents are  not  hindered  from  advance- 
ment by  lazy  and  incompetent  students — 
or  instructors. 

To  see  that  the  professor  whose  talent 
is  teaching  and  the  professor  whose 

talent  is  research  have  equal  honor  and 
opportunity. — E.  E.  Slosson. 

And  263  other  things  judging  from 
what  we  know'  our  president  does. 

Ballyhoo  Results 

Sometimes  I wonder  if  our  fervent 
ballyhoo  and  circus  advertisements  ever 
arouse  any  of  the  grads  and  ex-students 
who  have  become  comatose  and  cal- 
loused. If  only  we  could  make  them 
understand  that  we  are  laboring  for  their 
own  good ! Honestly,  a man  or  woman 
who  has  enjoyed  the  rich  and  varied 
experiences  of  a four-year  course  at  a 
good  university,  his  sheepskin  represent- 
ing a gift  to  him,  instead  of  something 
he  has  earned  and  paid  for,  who  has 
succeeded  to  a full  partnershap  in  the 
achievements  of  his  school  after  he  left, 
and  who  has  acquired  new  importance 
because  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
university — such  a person,  who  fails  to 
take  a lively  interest  in  developments 
back  on  the  campus,  is  in  a bad  way. — 
George  Ade. 


Band  Alumni 


Former  members  of  the  Student  Band 
returning  for  Fall  Homecoming  are  in- 
vited to  a get-to-gether  Friday  evening, 
November  14,  9 p.  m.,  Peters  Court. 


Endows  Librarianship 


The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  has  given  the  College  $150,000  for 
the  endowment  of  the  librarianship.  The 
gift  came  unsolicited.  Income  from  the 
gift  will  more  than  meet  the  present  sal- 
ary scale  and  will  release  for  other  uses 
income  from  general  endowment  now  go- 
ing to  this  salary. 


Faculty  in  Who’s  Who 


Oberlin  College  has  36  members  of  its 
general  faculty  listed  in  Who’s  Who  in 
America,  1930-1931  edition,  as  compared 
with  34  in  the  previous  edition. 

In  1928  Oberlin  ranked  second  among 
colleges  of  similar  standing  for  represen- 
tation in  Who’s  Who.  The  increase  in 
representation  no  doubt  retains  the  col- 
lege her  position.  Previously,  the  only 
college  to  obtain  more  names  in  the  pop- 
ular directory  was  Dartmouth,  which  had 
45  in  1928. 

Oberlin  far  outclasses  other  colleges  in 
Ohio  as  far  as  this  matter  of  representa- 
tion is  concerned. 

The  list  in  alphabetical  order  is: 

George  W.  Andrews,  professor  of 
organ  and  composition;  Robert  E.  Brown, 
professor  of  pastoral  theology;  Robert  A. 
Budington,  professor  of  zoology;  Will- 
iam D.  Cairns,  professor  of  mathematics; 
W.  H.  Chapin,  professor  of  chemistry; 
Charles  N.  Cole,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  professor  of  Latin ; 
Clarence  T.  Craig,  professor  of  New 
Testament  language  and  literature; 
George  H.  Danton,  professor  of  German; 
G.  Walter  Fiske,  professor  of  practical 
theology  and  religious  education ; Miss 
Florence  M.  Fitch,  professor  of  Biblical 
literature;  Frank  H.  Foster,  instructor  of 
Biblical  and  oriental  languages;  Julian 
S.  Fowler,  librarian;  Kemper  Fullerton, 
professor  of  Old  Testament  language  and 
literature;  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  professor 
of  school  music;  Karl  F.  Geiser,  profes- 
sor of  political  science;  Thomas  W. 
Graham,  professor  of  homiletics  and 
dean  of  the  School  of  Theology;  Freder- 
ick O.  Grover,  professor  of  botany;  Miss 
Delphine  Hanna,  professor  emeritus  of 
physical  education;  Harry  N.  Holmes, 
professor  of  chemistry;  George  D.  Hub- 
bard, professor  of  geology  and  geogra- 
phy; Lynds  Jones,  professor  of  animal 
ecology;  Henry  Churchill  King,  president 
emeritus;  Louis  E.  Lord,  professor  of 
classics;  Simon  F.  MacLennan,  professor 
of  philosophy  and  comparative  religion; 
Edward  A.  Miller,  professor  of  educa- 
tion; David  R.  Moore,  professor  of  his- 
tory; Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  professor 
of  hygiene  and  physical  education  and  di- 
rector of  the  women’s  gymnasium;  Paul 
S.  Peirce,  professor  of  economics;  Charles 
G.  Rogers,  professor  of  comparative 
physiology;  Frank  II.  Shaw,  director  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music;  Newell  L. 
Sims,  professor  of  sociology;  Charles  II. 
A.  Wager,  professor  of  English ; Clar- 
ence Ward,  professor  of  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  art  and  director  of  the 
art  museum;  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  pres- 
ident; Harvey  A.  Wooster,  professor  of 
economics;  Herbert  A.  Youtz,  professor 
of  philosophy  of  religion  and  Christian 
ethics. 
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Foundation  of  Oberlin  Peace  Society 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


Interest  in  international  affairs,  long 
characteristic  of  Oberlin,  h a s been 
growing  in  recent  years,  stimulated,  in 
particular,  by  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science — most  of  all 
by  Professor  Jaszi’s  course  on  Interna- 
tional Irenics — and  by  the  Causey  Con- 
ferences. During  the  winter  of  1930 
two  discussion  groups  were  formed  by 
men  of  the  student  body  for  the  con- 
tinued consideration  of  such  problems 
as  had  been  treated  in  the  Causey  Con- 
ferences. 

Interest  in  the  problem  of  peace  came 
to  a really  great  height  in  connection 
with  the  proposal,  originated  by  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick,  to  send  to  the  Naval 
Conference  at  London  a cablegram  urg- 
ing upon  the  American  conferees  the 
strong  desire  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  adoption  of  an  effective  plan 
of  naval  reduction.  A special  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  on  February  26  to  give 
opportunity  to  those  students  and  fac- 
ulty members  who  desired  to  do  so  to 
become  in  effect  signers  of  the  cable- 
gram. This  meeting  was  attended  by 
about  1200  members  of  the  College  com- 
munity; and  while  the  individual  sig- 
natures were  written  in  the  air  of  Fin- 
ney Chapel,  the  sensation  of  tense  unity 
of  desire  thus  manifest  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  present. 

Shortly  after  this  occasion  several 
students,  for  the  most  part  members  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  discussion  groups 
referred  to  above,  broached  the  idea  of 
the  formation  of  an  Oberlin  Peace  So- 
ciety. It  was  first  conceived  as  a purely 
student  organization.  Study  of  the  situ- 
ation indicated,  however,  that  as  the 
interest  wras  one  in  which  faculty  and 
students  shared  alike  the  organization 
might  better  be  a joint  faculty-student 
organization.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
form  an  organization  of  such  joint  char- 
acter, and  to  postpone  its  formation  un- 
til the  autumn. 

My  opening  chapel  address  for  the 
year  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  peace, 
and  in  that  address  I gave  notice  that 
the  Society  would  soon  be  formed.  An 
organizing  committee  of  students  and 
faculty  members  drafted  the  preliminary 
plans,  and  formulated  the  following  four 
Aims  for  the  Society: 

1.  To  encourage  students  and 

teachers  to  take  a public  stand  in 
favor  of  peace  and  against  war,  as 
a wrong  means  for  the  solution  of 
international  controversies. 

2.  To  demonstrate  in  some  de- 
gree, no  matter  how  slight,  to  the 
people  and  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  the  strong  desire 
for  peace  that  is  felt  among  the 
students  and  teachers  of  the  nation. 


3.  To  co-operate  in  a program 
of  scientific  investigation  concerning 
the  real  causes  of  war  and  the  ways 
and  means  for  their  removal. 

4.  To  concentrate  Oberlin  opin- 
ion in  a driving  force  which  can 
support  serious  endeavors  tending 
to  promote  international  understand- 
ing and  good  will. 

It  was  recognized  that  a college  peace 
society  should  be  distinctly  studious  and 
investigative  rather  than  sentimental  or 
emotional ; and  that  the  leadership  in  its 
activities  would  naturally  fall  to  those 
who  had  engaged,  or  were  engaging,  in 
curricular  studies  within  the  general 
field  concerned.  It  was  felt  also,  how- 
ever, that  the  privilege  of  membership 
should  be  extended  to  the  many  others 
who,  without  having  such  special  cur- 
ricular experience,  might  desire  to  en- 
lighten themselves  with  regard  to  the 
problem  of  peace,  and  to  co-operate  in 
the  promotion  of  peace.  Such  persons 
are  potentially  “leaders  of  the  second 
order” — indispensable,  as  in  any  great 
enterprise,  since  only  through  such  a 
larger  number  of  intelligent  and  willing 
supporters  can  specializing  leaders  be- 
come truly  effective. 

In  order  to  provide  for  these  two 
types  of  members  the  plan  was  devised 
of  creating  two  classes  of  membership. 
The  first,  simple  membership,  was  to  be 
open  to  all  those  who  might  sign  the 
following  statement: 

I intend,  both  while  in  college 
and  in  later  life,  to  maintain  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  development 
of  international  understanding  and 
good  will,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
war,  which  I regard  as  a wrong 
means  for  the  solution  of  interna- 
tional controversies. 

The  second  class  of  membership,  to  be 
called  “fellowship,”  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained automatically,  but  was  to  be 
awarded  by  vote  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee after  application  and  after  dem- 
onstration of  a willingness  and  ability  to 
do  significant  work  in  the  field  of  peace. 
Those  desiring  this  type  of  membership 
were  to  sign,  in  addition  to  the  member- 
ship statement,  the  following  application 
for  fellowship: 

I further  intend,  both  while  in 
college  and  in  later  life,  to  devote 
a reasonable  part  of  my  time  and 
energy  to  careful  study  of  the  peace 
problem,  and  to  the  active  endeavor 
to  further  intelligent  measures  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  the  pre- 
vention of  war. 

Notification  was  given  in  Chapel  on 
Wednesday,  September  24,  that  the 
chapel  on  the  Friday  of  that  same  week 
would  be  devoted  to  the  formation  of 


the  Peace  Society,  whose  aims  and  plans 
of  organization  were  briefly  stated;  that 
attendance  at  the  Friday  Chapel  would 
be  voluntary;  and  that  Professor  Jaszi 
would  speak  on  “The  Necessity  for  the 
Collective  Study  of  Peace.” 

About  a thousand  students  and  faculty 
members  attended  the  Friday  Chapel. 

Professor  Jaszi’s  notable  address,  rea- 
listic, penetrating,  and  challenging,  was 
just  the  sort  of  thing  needed  to  give  as- 
surance that  the  Society  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  “five  o’clock  tea,”  but  that  it 
meant  hard  and  serious  study  of  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem.  The  address 
was  quoted  extensively  in  the  public 
press,  and  was  published  in  full  in  The 
Congrcgationalist  for  October  23 

Cards  on  which  were  printed  the  Aims, 
the  membership  statement,  and  the  ap- 
plication for  fellowship,  as  quoted  above, 
were  distributed  in  the  seats,  were 
signed  by  those  who  wished  to  sign 
them,  and  were  collected  afterward. 
Over  700  signed  the  membership  state- 
ment; about  125  signed  the  application 
for  fellowship. 

Formal  organization  was  effected  at  a 
meeting  held  on  October  6,  at  which  the 
following  were  elected:  President,  Ed- 
win O.  Reischauer,  ’31;  secretary,  Caro- 
line E.  Schulz,  ’31;  additional  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mary  F. 
Bosshart,  ’31,  Martha  Buck,  ’31,  R.  Al- 
lan Clapp,  ’32,  John  S.  Service,  ’31, 
and  Professor  Jaszi  and  I. 

Since  that  time  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a program  of  work  for  the  So- 
ciety. Professor  Jaszi  is  to  give,  on  Oc- 
tober 31  and  November  3,  two  lectures 
setting  forth  in  practical  detail  the  field 
which  the  Society  may  appropriately 
enter.  The  entire  membership  of  the 
Society  will  then  be  given  copies  of  a 
list  of  possible  specific  lines  of  study  and 
of  co-operative  action.  Each  member 
will  be  expected  to  indicate  the  line  or 
lines  in  which  he  is  chiefly  interested. 
The  Society  will  then  be  organized  in- 
to several  study  and  work  groups  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  results  of  this  inquiry. 
It  is  planned,  also,  to  secure  two  or 
three  outstanding  lecturers  during  the 
year. 

A particular  enterprise  already  under 
way  is  the  listing  and  the  development 
of  our  library  resources  in  the  field  of 
peace.  Some  of  us  envisage  the  forma- 
tion of  a great  peace  library  in  Oberlin. 

The  Oberlin  Peace  Society  is  new, 
and  is  different  from  any  previous  ex- 
isting organization.  We  cannot  tell 
just  how  much  it  will  really  mean.  To 
me  personally  it  seems  fraught  with 
very  great  possibilities — especially  if  the 
movement,  after  establishing  itself  in 
Oberlin,  should  spread  to  other  colleges. 

We  invite  alumni  interest  and  co-op- 
eration. 


CAMPUS  PERSONALITIES 


Simon  Fraser  M acLennan  T 

tario , and  had  fits  college 

training  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  receiving  there  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1893.  This 
was  followed  by  three  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  received  a Ph. 
D.  The  following  year  he  came  to  Oberlin  as  associate  professor  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy.  In  1900  he  was  made  professor,  holding  successively  the  titles  of  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  philosophy  and  psychology,  philosophy,  and 
philosophy  and  comparative  religion. 

In  1900  he  married  Sarah  Browne  of  the  Oberlin  class  of  1899.  Their  three 
children  are  all  Oberlin  graduates.  Janet  Fraser  ’26  with  an  M.  A.  from  Oberlin 
in  ’28,  is  teaching  at  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee ; Sarah  Browne,  25, 
with  an  M.  A.  from  Oberlin  in  ’26  is  at  Miss  Porter’s  School,  Farmington,  Mass., 
teaching  fine  arts,  and  Ronald  Fraser  ’28,  M.  A.,  University  of  California,  is  doing 
further  graduate  work  in  biology  at  the  University  of  California. 

A courageous  and  fervent  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  to  the  college  of  his  adop- 
tion mark  his  33  years  of  faithful  service.  His  attachment  to  the  Oberlin  enterprise 
is  as  if  he  himself  were  one  of  the  founders.  Kindly  patience  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  his  students  and  of  their  problems  characterize  his  teaching.  He  meets 
them,  always,  on  their  side  of  the  half-way  strip. 


Qeorge  Whitfield  Andrews , 


“dean  of  American  uni- 
versity musicians ,”  a s 
Hamilton  MacDougal  calls  him  in  a recent  number  .of  the  “Diapason,’’  the 
beloved  “Doctor  Andrews"  of  innumerable  generations  of  Oberlin  students, 
through  half  a century  as  teacher,  church,  chapel  and  concert  organist,  con- 
ductor of  the  Musical  Union  and  of  the  Conservatory  Orchestra,  and  composer  of 
high  merit  has  built  his  life  into  that  Oberlin  which  is  a building,  not  of  brick  and 
stone,  but  truly  one  “not  made  by  hands,"  and,  one  might  add,  "eternal  in  the 
heavens."  For  what  is  eternal  if  not  those  spiritual  values  in  character  and  art,  a 
love  of  which  Dr.  Andrews  has  labored  so  devotedly  and  so  successfully  to  instil 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  countless  students. 

And  ever  by  the  side  of  this  “tall,  spare,  upright  figure,  with  the  keen  eye,  and 
modest  yet  forceful  bearing"  (to  quote  further  from  Dr.  Macdougal)  has  stood  — 
“A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath 


A perfect  W Oman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

Such  is  Harriet  Augusta  Clark  Andrews,  whom  former  students  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  who  found  her  home  a haven  of  refuge,  rise  up  to  call  blessed. 


Frederick  Orville  Grover  has  giqje(n  oberIin  *hirty-two 

” years  of  service,  thirty  of 

which,  he  has  been  professor  of  botany.  He  had  his  academic  start  at  Dartmouth, 
receiving  his  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees  there  in  ’90  and  ’93.  Just  to  show  how  easy 
it  was  to  do  it  he  went  up  to  Harvard  and  did  it  again,  receiving  there  the  A.  B. 
in  ’95  and  the  A.  M.  in  ’96.  He  taught  botany  one  year  at  Harvard  and  two  years 
at  Radcliffe.  Between  his  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  careers  he  was  instructor  in  St. 
James  Military  Academy,  Macon,  Mo.,  and  Western  Military  Academy,  Upper 
Alton,  III.  Mrs.  Grover  was  Ruth  II.  Creighton,  graduate  of  Oberlin. 

An  essential  kindliness,  coupled  with  the  power  of  keen  analysis  and  unusually 
well  balanced  judgment,  have  made  Professor  Grover  an  invaluable  counsellor  to 
friend  and  student  alike;  while  a wise  loyalty  has  made  him  beloved  by  all  who 
have  known  him  well. 

Devoted  both  to  the  College  and  to  his  department;  strong  in  personal  conviction, 
yet  tolerant  of  opposing  views;  stimulative  of  independent  thought , critic  of  work 
done  that  it  may  be  better  done,  Professor  Grover  has  sent  out  from  his  department 
a stream  of  students  highly  appreciated  and  much  desired  in  the  universities  of 
the  land. 

In  the  college  herbarium  and  in  the  botanical  library,  largely  built  up  by  him 
and  unusual  in  quality  and  scope,  Professor  Grover  will  leave  to  his  successor  an 
invaluable  basis  for  further  progress  in  the  work  of  the  department  so  capably  de- 
v eloped  by  him. 
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Suggested  Reading 


Aufbruch  der  Nation,  by  Franz  Schau- 
wecker. 

Remarque’s  All  Quiet  . . . does  not 
completely  reveal  the  whole  truth  of 
the  feeling  on  the  war.  It  satisfies  a 
large  group  of  readers  who  seek  for 
exaggerations  in  some  abdominable  and 
even  unimportant  details  of  facts  and 
feelings.  The  author  interprets  the  war 
as  seen  a decade  after. 

The  newest  German  war  book  is  Auf- 
bruch der  Nation  by  Franz  Schau- 
wecker.  It  is  as  far  from  glorification 
of  war  as  from  hate,  and  is  more  im- 
partial than  Remarque’s  book.  The 
main  subject  in  it  is  a more  positive  one. 
We  meet  here  soldiers  who  are  ani- 
mated by  the  sense  of  duty.  They  act, 
suffer,  and  die  for  duty  as  being  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  That  is  the  revelation 
of  the  basis  of  the  great  human  trag- 
edy so  many  nations  acted  upon.  This 
book  is  a manifestation  in  the  style  of 
“New  Objectivity.”  Its  author  has  al- 
ready published  two  volumes  of  photo- 
graphs from  the  war,  and  those  who 
have  seen  these  pictures  which  repre- 
sent a selection  of  thousands  of  con- 
tributions from  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  have  a presentment  of  the  objectiv- 
ity of  Franz  Schauwecker’s  war  book. 

— Rudolf  Kuhlmann. 

The  Mineral  Industry  of  the  Far  East 
by  Boris  P.  Torgasheff.  Chali  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Shanghai,  China.  1930. 

This  is  a report  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources and  mineral  industries  of  China 
with  Manchuria;  Japan  with  its  de- 
pendencies Korea  and  Formosa;  Russian 
Far  East,  Phillippines  and  Indo-China. 
The  book  contains  502  pages  of  text 
comprising  descriptions,  analyses,  com- 
parative tables,  charts  and  distribution 
maps. 

The  comparative  value  of  the  differ- 
ent mineral  products  is  based  on  the 
gold  dollar  of  the  United  States.  The 
potential  reserve,  output,  and  values  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  United 
States  as  a standard. 

All  minerals  of  commercial  signifi- 
cance found  in  the  area  are  discussed 
in  the  text.  The  author  gives  the  mode 
of  occurrence,  geologic  relations,  sug- 
gestive economic  development  of  the 
ores,  distribution  of  output,  and  uses  of 
the  principal  mineral  products. 

The  author  discusses  the  legal  rights 
of  ownership  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions in  several  of  the  countries,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  foreign  con- 
cerns and  foreign  capital,  the  rights  of 
the  first  discoverer,  and  the  system  of 
permits  required  for  development  and 
operating  properties.  This  has  an  in- 
ternational aspect,  since  the  estimated 
potential  output  for  a single  year  for 
the  Asiatic  Far  East  is  G.  $9,900,000,000 
or  more  than  one  and  a half  times  the 
present  output  of  the  United  States, 
while  at  present  it  is  only  12  per  cent! 

— A.  A.  L.  Mathews. 

The  Human  Mind,  by  Dr.  Karl  A.  Men- 
ninger.  A.  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

This  book  appeals  to  many  because  of 
its  very  significant  subject  matter  and 


because  of  the  manner  of  handling  that 
material. 

In  this  very  interestingly  written  book 
Dr.  Menninger  has  attempted  to  set 
down  systematically  his  conception  of 
human  personality  in  objective  and 
specific  fashion.  He  is  able  to  do  so 
because  of  his  rich  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  mentally  suck  people. 

Dr.  Menninger  has  organized  his  ma- 
terial in  the  following  sections:  1.  Prin- 
ciples, modern  conceptions  of  the  mind 
and  health.  2.  Personalities,  the  extern- 
al appearances  of  the  assembled  ma- 
chine in  action  and  particularly  in  dis- 
aster. 3.  Symptoms,  the  parts  of  the 
machine,  dismantled.  4.  Motives,  the 
sources  and  distribution  of  the  power 
that  drives  the  machine.  5.  Treat- 
ments, the  technique  of  repairs.  6.  Ap- 
plications, extensions  of  the  psychiatric 
theory.  7.  Bibliography. 

Although  Dr.  Menninger  has  taken 
pains  to  describe  technical  matters  in 
easily  understood  terms,  he  has  not 
however,  actually  sacrificed  scientific 
facts.  The  book  is  definitely  helpful  to 
college  students,  teachers,  deans,  law- 
yers, ministers,  physicians,  relatives  of 
patients,  and  to  some  patients  them- 
selves.— J.  Anthony  Humphreys. 

Human  History,  by  G.  Eliot  Smith.  The 
W.  W.  Norton  Co.,  New  York.  1930. 

This  is  a work  by  the  well-known 
English  anthropologist.  It  is  a sug- 
gestive and  stimulating  book  which  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  rise  and  spread 
of  civilization  from  Egyptian  sources. 
Civilization  and  agriculture  are  one  and 
the  same  in  the  beginning  and  the  au- 
thor ingeniously  traces  their  diffusion 
from  the  Nile  valley  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  uniqueness  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  civilization  is 
explained  on  the  theory  of  diffusion 
from  the  single  center  of  origin.  No 
place  is  left  for  independent  invention. 
Although  anthropologists  are  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  Smith’s  helio- 
lithic  theory,  as  it  is  called,  the  serious 
reader  will  find  the  book  worth  while. 
He  will,  however,  probablv  want  to 
read  what  the  other  authors  have  to  sav 
in  refutation,  when  he  has  finished  with 
Smith. — Newell  L.  Sims. 

Four  Speeches  by  Arbaham  Lincoln 
Hitherto  Unpublished  or  Unknown, 
edited  by  Earl  Wellington  Wiley.  The 
Ohio  State  Universitv  Press,  1927. 

Lincoln’s  speech  before  the  Spring- 
field  Scott  Club  in  i8«;2  and  the  frag- 
ments of  three  other  speeches  delivered 
between  that  date  and  i860  are  inter- 
esting primarily  as  records  of  the  early 
Lincoln.  Placed  beside  his  later  public 
utterances  thev  afford  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  his  slow  evolution  from  a reg- 
ular party  man  “whooping  it  up”  for 
all  Whig  candidates,  regardless  of 
merit,  to  the  courageous  and  independ- 
ent leader  of  the  Republican  party; 
from  the . politician  preoccupied  with 
personalities  and  political  expedients  to 
the  statesman  devoted  to  a great  moral 
cause.  They  show  him  gradually  re- 
placing the  spell-binder’s  cheap  humor 
and  malicious  personal  attacks  with 


earnest  and  dignified  discussion  of  na- 
tional issues  and  forging  in  the  heat  of 
debate  the  compact  prose  style  which 
later  distinguished  his  inaugural  and 
Gettysburg  addresses. — W.  E.  Utterback. 

Angel  Pavement,  by  J.  B.  Priestly. 
Harper  Bros.  1930. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Priestly  limits  his 
scene  to  London  and  concerns  himself 
with  the  simple  (if  in  this  case  by  no 
means  short)  annals  of  the  poor.  He 
spreads  before  us,  nay,  dissects  for  us, 
the  drab  workaday  world  of  a dingy 
office  in  Angel  Pavement,  an  unfindable 
little  back  water  of  the  busy  City. 
There  is  irony  here,  and  hearty  comedy, 
and  poignant  tragedy;  the  more  poign- 
ant perhaps  because  all  the  characters 
save  the  two  who  most  deserve  ruin, 
are  left  on  the  brink  of  catastrophe  with 
their  little  world  completely  fallen  about 
them. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  those  who 
expect  to  find  in  Angel  Pavement  the 
rollicking  hilarity  of  The  Good  Com- 
panions are  doomed  to  disappointment; 
and  yet  Angel  Pavement  is  a book  no 
one  ought  to  miss,  whether  a Priestly  fan 
or  not.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing novels  of  the  year. — Julian  S.  Fowler. 

New  Books  by  Conserv- 
atory Professors 

Three  new  books  by  members  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty  were  published  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  first  is  entitled 
“Twenty  Lessons  in  Conducting”  by  Pro- 
fessor K.  W.  Gehrkens ; the  second,  “The 
Vested  String  Choir”  by  Professors 
Gehrkens,  Morrison,  and  Williams;  and 
the  third,  “The  Universal  Song  Book” 
by  Professor  Gehrkens  as  co-editor  with 
Walter  Damrosch  and  George  Gartlan. 

Professor  Gehrken’s  “Essentials  i n 
Conducting”  was  published  about  ten 
years  ago  and  has  become  the  standard 
book  on  conducting  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  new  volume  is  not  a re- 
vision but  an  amplification  of  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  technique  of  the  baton. 
It  is  published  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

“The  Vested  String  Choir”  is  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  the  work  that  Professor 
Don  Morrison  has  been  doing  in  Oberlin 
and  in  Lakeside  with  instrumental  groups 
performing  sacred  music.  The  arrange- 
ments are  by  Professor  Morrison,  with 
Professors  Gehrkens  and  Williams  as  co- 
editors. The  volume  is  published  by  the 
H.  W.  Gray  Company  of  New  York. 

“The  Universal  Song  Book”  is  the 
tenth  and  final  volume  of  the  Universal 
School  Music  Series,  planned  throughout 
by  Professor  Gehrkens,  and  edited  by  him 
with  the  assistance  of  Walter  Damrosch 
and  George  Gartlan.  It  is  a volume  of 
songs  for  use  in  the  junior  high  school 
and  has  already  been  widely  acclaimed  as 
one  of  the  finest  collections  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  book,  as  well  a s the 
remainder  of  the  series,  is  published  by 
Hinds,  Hayden  and  Eldridge,  New  York. 
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Books  For  The  Asking  Book  Review 

BY  LIBRARIAN  JULIAN  S.  FOWLER  


For  some  years  past  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine has  been  publishing  each  month  a 
list  of  timely  books  recommended  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  faculty.  Call  this, 
if  you  will,  a phase  of  that  worthy  but 
unpleasantly  named  activity  “Adult  Edu- 
cation” ; it  represents  a response  to  what 
is  to  my  mind  a real  demand  from  alumni 
who  wish  by  reading  to  keep  up  their 
acquaintance  with  the  best  of  contempor- 
ary thought. 

Mr.  Olmstead  has  been  asking  me  how- 
many  alumni  borrow-  books  from  the 
Oberlin  Library,  either  books  recom- 
mended in  the  Magazine  or  other  books; 
and  I have  been  compelled  to  answer, 
“Not  many.”  Taken  as  a whole,  these 
book  lists  have  been  suggestive  and  stimu- 
lating. I think  that  many  of  the  books 
have  been  read,  though  there  are  good 
reasons  why  the  borrowers  have  not  all 
turned  to  the  College  Library  for  them. 
The  dwellers  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  where  there  is  a good  public  library 
supplemented  by  numerous  branches,  can 
probably  get  a book  without  the  trouble 
of  correspondence.  However,  those  living 
in  the  small  towns  or  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts not  yet  having  adequate  library 
service  will  probably  find  that  the  local 
appropriation  will  not  allow  the  pur- 
chase of  many  of  the  titles  suggested,  un- 
less they  are  of  a type  likely  to  be  widely 
read.  While  there  is  no  desire  on  my 
part  to  avoid  serving  any  alumnus  who 


Letters  Edited 


In  anticipation  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  to  be  held  in  1933  many  old 
letters  describing  the  college  in  its  in- 
fancy and  the  hardships  involved  in 
reaching  it,  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  Professor  Robert  S.  Fletcher  in 
a pamphlet  called  “Going  West  to  Col- 
lege in  the  Thirties.” 

This  pamphlet  is  being  published  as 
the  first  issue  of  the  Library  Bulletin  in 
eight  years  and  is  compiled  from  letters 
in  the  collection  of  the  library. 

The  region  surrounding  Oberlin  is 
variously  described  by  the  students  as 
the  “wilds  of  Oberlin,”  “dense  forest,” 
and  “the  far  west.”  Nearly  all  students 
from  any  distance  travelled  by  canal 
and  steamboat  to  Cleveland,  which  one 
writer  describes  as  “a  flourishing  village, 
— but  full  of  all  manner  of  wickedness.” 
The  trip  from  Cleveland  to  Oberlin 
was  made  by  coach  or  wagon,  the  fare 
being  one  dollar,  which  it  has  remained 
to  the  present  day.  By  far  the  worst 
part  of  the  whole  journey  was  the  last 
lap  from  Elyria  to  Oberlin.  One  lady 
describes  it  thus:  “Our  way  thru  the 
woods  was  around  stumps,  fallen  trees, 
thru  mud  holes  so  deep,  and  so  much 
swamp  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  must  go 


wishes  to  use  the  College  Library,  it  is 
particularly  for  those  to  whom  books 
are  not  easily  accessible  that  I wish  to 
offer  at  this  time  a better  book  service 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  red 
tape  or  of  correspondence  on  their  part. 

The  procedure  is  simple:  Just  send  a 
letter  or  postcard  stating  the  book  or 
books  you  wish  to  read.  Shipment  will 
be  made  by  post  in  a container  which 
you  can  use  for  remailing.  An  addressed 
return  label  will  be  enclosed.  When  you 
return  the  book  four  weeks  after  it 
reaches  you,  or  sooner  if  you  have  fin- 
ished with  it,  put  inside  the  package 
stamps  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  sending 
it  to  you,  and  mail  it  to  Oberlin. 

Compared  to  the  elaborate  schemes  by 
which  some  of  the  larger  colleges  and 
universities  are  proposing  to  make  in- 
tellectual contacts  with  their  alumni,  this 
effort  is  most  elementary.  It  will  be,  I 
hope,  but  the  beginning  of  a larger  pro- 
gram which  the  College  may  and  ought 
to  undertake  for  its  graduates  if  they 
indicate  a desire  for  it. 

In  the  meantime,  I shall  be  glad  to 
hear  expressions  of  the  needs  of  members 
of  the  alumni  in  regard  to  borrowing 
books.  I hope  that  any  of  you  who  are 
in  Oberlin  for  Flomecoming  Day,  No- 
vember 15,  will  come  to  see  me  if  you  are 
interested  in  following  up  a reading  pro- 
gram. 


under  mud  and  water.” 

A friendly  and  hospitable  reception, 
however,  usually  made  up  for  the  de- 
ficiencies in  travelling  comfort. 

Reading  Outside  the 
Curriculum 

Some  eight  to  ten  juniors  and  seniors 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
now  taking  individual  courses  of  reading 
for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  three  hours 
credit,  of  the  course  which  they  would 
normally  take  outside  their  major  depart- 
ment. 

Provision  for  this  work  was  made  last 
spring  when  the  college  faculty  adopted 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  curriculum. 
Students  doing  the  individual  reading 
submitted  an  outline  of  reading  to  the 
committee  of  electives  at  registration.  At 
the  examination  period,  the  students  will 
hand  a definite  statement  of  the  work 
completed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Each  student  has  a faculty  ad- 
viser who  guides  him  in  his  work. 

Among  the  fields  that  are  being  studied 
are:  German,  Russian  Literature,  Biology, 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Selective  Ad- 
mission into  American  Colleges,  and  Ab- 
normal Psycholog}'. 


Labor  in  the  Industrial  South.  Abra- 
ham Berglund,  George  T.  Starnes, 
and  Frank  T.  deVyver.  University  of 
Virginia,  Institute  for  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences.  Monograph  No.  9. 
1930.  176pp. 

The  monograph  is  based  on  field  trips 
through  the  Industrial  South  made  by  Mr. 
deVyver  in  1928  and  1929  to  study  three 
typical  southern  industries:  furniture, 

lumber,  and  textiles.  Wages,  hours,  food 
costs,  and  the  welfare  work  of  the  em- 
ployees are  fully  treated.  Original  wage 
figures  were  gathered  for  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  North  Carolina  in  the  furni- 
ture industry.  The  cotton  mill  figures 
were  given,  showing  not  only  the  average 
wage  of  ten  different  operations,  but  the 
coefficient  of  deviation,  a most  compli- 
cated figure  to  compute,  but  one  that 
presents  a most  necessary  supplementary 
figure  to  the  average.  Perhaps  the  finest 
bit  of  summary  was  the  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  reasons  for  wages  being  lower  in 
the  southern  cotton  mills  than  in  New 
England.  The  poorer  quality  of  cloth, 
the  over-supply  of  cheaper  grades  of 
cloth,  the  lack  of  bargaining  power  of 
the  workers,  and  the  previous  low  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  mill  hands  coming 
out  of  the  mountains  were  all  given  as 
reasons.  The  authors  feel  that  variations 
in  food  costs  do  not  cause  the  differences 
in  wages  between  the  sections.  Their 
study  showed  that  meat  was  the  only  food 
consistently  cheaper  in  the  south.  Nor 
does  the  benevolence  of  the  mill  owners 
giving  free  medical,  educational  and  so- 
cial advantages  to  their  workers  account 
for  the  difference  in  pay,  because  in  New 
England  such  items  are  covered  by  taxes 
on  the  mills.  However,  some  allowance 
might  be  made  for  the  fact  that  southern 
owners  do  rent  homes  and  supply  fuel  at 
figures  below  cost. 

The  detailed  facts  included  in  the  study 
will  be  of  special  value  to  students  of 
labor  problems  and  sociology,  while  the 
broad  general  findings  are  of  interest  to 
the  sociallv-minded  public. 


Debate  Team  Trips 


Two  trips  as  far  East  as  New  York 
City  stand  out  in  the  Forensic  Union’s 
program  for  the  1930-31  season.  The 
women  of  the  Union  will  participate  in 
one,  the  men  in  the  other.  The  subjects 
and  dates  for  the  New  York  trips  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  decided. 

The  subject  for  the  season  is  “Re- 
solved: That  the  states  should  adopt  a 
system  of  compulsory  unemployment  in- 
surance.” On  March  5,  there  will  be  a 
men’s  duo  debate  with  Ohio  Wesleyan. 
March  12  is  the  date  set  for  a men's 
triangular  debate  with  Allegheny  and 
Wooster.  On  March  27,  the  women  will 
hold  a triangular  debate  with  Wooster 
and  Wesleyan.  Three  debates  are  also 
to  be  held  with  Western  Reserve.  In  all, 
there  are  to  be  about  twenty  intercol- 
legiate debates  and  twenty  extension  de- 
bates. 
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Changes  at  Warner 

By  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

Once  more  the  jolly  din  of  Warner  and 
Rice  halls  is  heard  in  the  land!  The 
jumble  of  tones  that  these  ambitious  stu- 
dents produce  makes  t lie  most  modern 
score  sound  like  a nursery  song  and  yet 
most  of  us  grow  to  love  this  bath  of 
sound.  It  breathes  of  life  and  the  hopes 
of  youth.  And  just  this  year  the  merry 
round  of  practice  has  been  extended.  In 
the  past  few  years  the  installation  of  five 
organs  on  the  first  floor  of  Rice  Hall  and 
the  new  studios  for  new  teachers  has  de- 
creased the  hours  of  piano  practice  avail- 
able considerably.  This  year  the  situa- 
tion was  so  acute  that  the  seniors  were 
allowed  to  choose  one  of  two  evening 
hours,  so  that  the  daylight  hours  might 
be  given  to  underclassmen.  The  seniors 
practice  on  the  first  two  floors  of  Warner, 
the  others,  you  may  recall,  are  not  wired 
in  the  practice  rooms,  or  perhaps  the 
juniors  too  would  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity. The  seniors  check  in  and  out 
with  a custodian  so  that  Warner  does  not 
hold  open  house  every  evening. 

Last  season  the  Conservatory  enjoyed 
the  largest  enrollment  in  years.  Perhaps 
that  word  “enjoyed”  should  be  modified, 
for  the  teachers  had  schedules  that  ap- 
proached and  equalled  those  of  years  ago 
when  the  thirty-hour  a week  teaching 
schedule  was  the  normal  one.  Theoret- 
ically the  schedules  have  been  pared  down 
each  year  one  hour  until  this  year  they 
should  not  be  over  twenty-five  hours  the 
week.  But  there  are  only  fifteen  fewer 
in  this  year’s  entering  class  and  there  was 
a heavy  advanced  registration  from  stu- 
dents in  attendance  last  year.  All  of  this 
is  very  complimentary  in  these  days  when 
many  conservatories  are  facing  a lean 
year. 

Another  happy  sign  in  Oberlin’s  musi- 
cal heavens  is  the  return  this  season  of 
ten  graduate  students.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Conservatory’s  attitude  to- 
wards graduate  study  is  to  be  studied  by 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  this 
year.  Heretofore  the  Conservatory  has  not 
been  guided  by  the  same  open  policy  that 
confronts  the  student  working  for  the  sec- 
ond degree  in  Arts  and,  in  fact,  the  Con- 
servatory has  rather  discouraged  the 
holder  of  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
from  returning  for  further  work  here. 
More  news  of  this  later. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  vast 
strides  forward  in  modernizing  the  equip- 
ment of  Warner  and  Rice  halls.  This 
summer  the  organ  in  Room  N was  re- 
built and  electrified  and  placed  in  Rooms 
h and  F,  which  were  thrown  together  for 
this  instrument.  In  Room  N Lewis  and 
Hitchcock  erected  a new  three-manual  or- 
gan, with  a fine  console  that  is  a joy  to 
teachers  and  students  alike.  Several 
teachers’  studios  have  new  grand  pianos 
(Steinways)  and  the  grands  which  these 
replaced  together  with  new  grand  pianos 
have  been  placed  in  practice  rooms. 


The  first  Wednesday  evening  recital  of 
the  year  introduced  to  us  two  of  our  new 
teachers,  Mr.  Fraser,  ’cellist,  and  Mr. 
Rosenfield,  pianist.  They  are  fine  mu- 
sicians and  notable  additions  to  our  fac- 
ulty. On  the  same  program  Mr.  Benja- 
min, who  joined  us  last  season,  sang  a 
group  of  songs,  with  Mr.  Skjerne  at  the 
piano.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  recital  of 
the  next  week  Mr.  1 1 ungate,  another  new 
member  of  the  piano  faculty,  played  the 
Beethoven  Op.  90  with  fine  poetry. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer, 
Miss  Angela  Oilier  of  the  Diller-Quaile 
School  of  New  York  was  with  us  two 
days  recently.  She  gave  three  lecture- 
demonstrations,  her  subjects  being,  Mel- 
ody, Rhythm,  and  Harmony.  You  would 
have  enjoyed  seeing  and  hearing  some 
students  and  some  faculty  in  a few 
Rhythm  band  numbers  directed  by  the 
keen  and  stimulating  Miss  Diller.  I am 
sure  we  all  profited  from  her  vitalizing 
presentations  of  stock  problems. 

The  first  of  the  lectures  made  possible 
by  the  Conservatory  Lecture  Fund  of  this 
year  occurred  on  October  14  when  Mr. 
Ernest  Fovvles,  eminent  English  musicol- 
ogist, spoke  on  Bach.  Mr.  Fowles  was 
our  guest  last  year  and  the  students  re- 
called his  worth,  for  the  downstairs  of  the 
Concert  Hall  was  comfortably  filled,  and 
this  at  ten  in  the  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon he  spoke  on  Brahms  and  in  the 
evening  on  France  of  Couperin’s  Day. 
Mr.  Fowles  illustrated  his  talks  with  mu- 
sical examples  which  added  much  to  the 
presentation.  His  enthusiasm  is  infectious 
and  his  “asides”  often  containing  whole- 
some advice  were  heartily  absorbed  by 
the  students. 

There  has  always  been  a happy  cam- 
araderie among  our  big  family  of  music 
students  and  this  spirit  has  been  increased 
by  the  social  events  of  Freshman  Week. 
This  year  again  the  faculty  entertained 
the  freshmen  on  the  first  Sunday  evening 
at  supper.  A few  weeks  later  the  fac- 
ulty were  hosts  to  all  the  students  at  Bar- 
rows  House.  After  supper  on  the  lawn 
all  shared  in  the  stunts  in  the  house.  The 
prize  stunt  of  the  evening  was  the  short- 
est performance  of  Carmen  on  record, 
with  Senor  Breckenridge  as  the  Toreador, 
“Senorita”  Hungate  in  the  title  role,  and 
Art  Williams  and  yours  truly  as  the  spir- 
ited bull. 

The  department  of  the  History  and 
Criticism  of  Music  is  feeling  very  happy 
with  the  new  Orthophonic  machine  which 
has  been  placed  in  a second  hearing 
room.  You  can  realize  what  it  means  to 
the  students  to  have  free  access  to  rec- 
ords of  great  music  which  they  come  to 
know  by  repeated  hearings.  By  the  time 
this  issue  is  printed  Room  B will  look  very 
modern  with  new  seats.  The  old  seats 
had  been  in  use  for  many  student  genera- 
tions and  a host  of  former  students  up  to 
a few  days  ago  could  have  found  their 
places  and  some  of  them  — their  marks. 
We  are  hoping  that  former  Bov  and  Girl 
Scouts  will  not  practice  wood  carving  on 
our  new  furniture. 


Morgan  Wins  Audition 


Eugene  Morgan,  a senior  in  the  Con- 
servatory, won  first  place  in  the  Atwater- 
Kent  audition  contest  for  male  voices  of 
northern  Ohio  this  year.  By  winning  this 
broadcast  he  is  entitled  to  enter  the  con- 
test for  the  central  states  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  during  November. 

Morgan’s  great-grandfather  was  John 
Morgan,  first  professor  of  theology  in 
Oberlin;  his  great-uncle  was  John  Paul 
Morgan,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  his  grandfather 
was  Charles  Finney  Morgan,  graduate 
of  the  college  in  1872. 


The  present  Morgan  sings  a baritone- 
bass  and  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
glee  club  and  in  frequent  concerts.  He 
sings  regularly  in  a church  quartet  in 
Elyria. 


At  the  Blake  Cottage 


A violent  wind  blowing  from  Lake 
Michigan  did  not  discourage  thirty-four 
Oberlinites  from  gathering  for  a picnic 
supper  September  27  at  the  Blake  cottage 
(the  “G.  O.  P.”),  at  Port  Sheldon,  Mich. 
All  were  from  Grand  Rapids.  The  party 
included  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Andrus,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Johnston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Christiancy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Fouts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Gorsuch, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Petri  Hi,  Minnie  Vo- 
truba,  Harold  Tower,  Paul  Hi;miston, 
Dorothy  Blake,  and  many  well-behaved 
and  interesting  children.  D.  S.  B. 


At  Tougaloo  College 


There  are  now  six  Oberlin  graduates 
in  service  at  Tougaloo  College,  Touga- 
ioo,  Miss.  They  are:  Rev.  William  T. 
Holmes  ’92,  president,  Florence  B.  Kelly 
18,  Homer  T.  Larsen  ’22,  Eleanor  M. 
Larsen  ’2+,  Melba  P.  Croom  c’29,  and  T. 
Nelson  Baker,  Jr.,  ’29.  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association. 
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Back  for  Homecoming 


A game  with  Miami  is  the  big  attrac- 
tion for  Home-Coming  this  year.  Miami 
is  the  only  team  from  southern  Ohio  that 
Oberlin  meets.  In  the  past  few  years  the 
Red  and  Whites  have  taken  the  big  end  of 
the  score,  though  Oberlin’s  gallant  fight 
has  made  the  game  a most  exciting  one. 
An  exciting  battle  is  again  promised  this 
year. 

But  the  game  is  not  the  only  attraction. 
There  is  program  enough  to  keep  one 
going  from  Friday  afternoon  until  Sunday 
evening.  The  visitation  of  classes  is  one 
of  the  events  of  which  all  too  few  alumni 
avail  themselves.  Here  is  a real  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  a bit  of  one’s  scholastic 
youth,  to  sit  before  their  old  professors 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  new  ones. 

The  Allen  Art  Museum,  always  open  to 
visitors,  will  have  a special  exhibition  at 
this  time  of  etchings  and  engravings  in 
France  and  England  from  1850  to  the 
present,  loaned  by  Frederick  Keppel  Com- 
pany, New  York,  and  of  American  lustre 
ware,  loaned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Barker  of  Cleveland. 

The  combined  men’s  and  women’s  glee 
club  will  present  a musical  and  comedy 
program  Saturday  evening  at  Finney 
Chapel  for  an  hour  prior  to  the  All-Col- 
lege party.  This  party  has  become  such 
a big  affair  that  the  Men’s  Building  as 
well  as  Warner  gymnasium  will  be  used, 
with  dance  orchestras  at  each  place. 
Alumni  are  invited  to  share  in  the  danc- 
ing or  view  the  activities  at  Warner  from 
the  gallery. 

Following  the  game  in  the  afternoon 
there  will  be  an  informal  reception  at  the 
Men’s  Building  where  visitors  will  have 
opportunity  to  meet  faculty  and  fellow 
alumni. 

Saturday  morning  the  Oberlin  Golf  club 
will  be  the  scene  of  much  grief  for  the 
pill  shooters.  “Come  and  share  in  the 
grief,”  says  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  ’11,  master 
of  ceremonies. 

Sunday  offers  the  usual  church  services 
in  the  morning  — splendid  preaching, 
large  vested  choirs,  worshipful  edifices. 
In  the  evening  will  be  the  World  Fel- 
lowship meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  dormitories  and  the  business 
houses  enter  into  competition  each  year 
in  decorating  their  places  appropriate  to 
the  day.  Unique  and  clever  ideas  are 
worked  out  and  it  will  pay  visitors  to 
drive  around  town  and  see  these  decora- 
tions. 


First  Meeting  at  Detroit 


The  Detroit  Chapter  held  the  first 
meeting  of  the  year,  Saturday  evening, 
Oct.  18,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  E.  Simpson  ’99,  629  Blaine  Ave. 
A delightful  dinner  was  served  at  6:30 
under  the  direction  of  the  social  com- 
mittee of  which  Miss  Amy  Webster  ’16 


was  chairman.  After  the  business  meet- 
ing and  election  of  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  remaining  hours  were  spent 
at  bridge.  In  all  35  members  were 
present. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  Pres.,  Ar- 
thur E.  Bradley  ’08,  8123  E.  Lafayette 
blvd.;  vice  pres.,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Lickey  ’10, 
46  Cambridge  Rd,  Pleasant  Ridge;  sec. 
and  treas.,  Dewey  O.  Olson  ’22,  508 

Beech  st.,  Dearborn ; social  committee, 
chairman,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Storey  ’00,  206 
Moss  ave.,  Highland  Park;  Mrs.  Gay- 
lord Bebout,  Miss  Eleanor  VanAkin, 
Miss  LaVerne  Parks. 

We  were  very  glad  to  have  with  us 
two  new  members,  Miss  Emilie  Jones  ’28, 
and  Miss  Ida  Harrison  ’30. 

The  November  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Kalbfleisch  ’16,  860  Taylor  ave.,  Satur- 
day evening,  Nov.  15th.  Dinner  will  be 
served  at  6:30  o’clock. 

If  there  are  any  new  Oberlin  Alumni 
or  former  students  in  Metropolitan  De- 
troit we  welcome  you  to  this  and  all 
succeeding  meetings.- — Dewey  Olson,  ’22, 
secretary. 

Causey  Conference  to 
Discuss  Industry 

“Looking  Forward  in  Industry”  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  fifth  Causey 
Conference,  November  24  and  25,  to  be 
held  in  Oberlin. 

Professor  J.  R.  Commons  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  will  open  the  con- 
ference, which  is  to  concern  the  relation 
of  capital  to  labor.  He  will  speak  on 
“Forces  Producing  Industrial  Change — 
Where  are  They  Leading?” 

Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  will  continue  the  conference 
with  a talk  on  “The  Newer  Unionism, 
What  it  is  Contributing  to  Progress  in 
Industrial  Relations.” 

The  second  day  will  begin  with  a 
speech  by  FI.  M.  Dennison,  president  of 
the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company. 
His  paper  will  deal  with  “What  Em- 
ployers Can  Contribute  to  Progress  in 
Industrial  Relations.” 

The  concluding  speech  of  the  con- 
ference is  to  be  given  by  Leo  Wolman, 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
on  the  subject,  “Where  Government  Can 
Contribute  to  the  Relations  of  Capital 
and  Labor.” 

These  semi-annual  conferences  are 
made  possible  by  James  H.  Causey  of 
Denver  and  New  York,  member  of  the 
College  board  of  trustees,  who  each  year 
supplies  a fund  enabling  the  most  prom- 
inent men  in  the  fields  of  political  sci- 
ence, economics,  history,  and  sociology 
to  be  brought  to  Oberlin.  After  each 
talk  opportunity  is  afforded  for  open  dis- 
cussion by  students  and  faculty. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  last  spring 
were:  Professor  Carver  of  Harvard,  Pro- 


fessor Dewey  of  Columbia,  Professor 
Garner  of  Illinois,  and  the  socialist  can- 
didate for  president  of  the  United  States 
in  the  campaign  of  1928,  Norman 
Thomas. 


Hear  Dr.  Jelliffe 


The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
held  their  first  meeting  of  the  year  Sat- 
urday, October  n,  at  the  Chicago  College 
Club  with  Mrs.  H.  C.  Swearingen,  ’13, 
presiding. 

After  a business  meeting,  made  as  brief 
as  possible,  Dr.  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  professor  of 
English  at  Oberlin,  was  introduced.  He 
spoke  interestingly  of  the  changes  and  im- 
provements being  made  in  Oberlin  — of 
the  new  drainage  system  designed  to 
eliminate  wet  cellars  (a  difficulty  not  so 
noticeable  we  imagine  in  the  summer  of 
1930),  the  razing  of  fifty-nine-year-old 
Council  Hall,  the  beginnings  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and 
the  plans  for  the  women’s  swimming 
pool.  He  also  told  of  the  committee  plan- 
ning for  the  Centennial  in  1933,  of  the 
new  faculty  members,  and  the  special  lec- 
turers to  be  brought  to  Oberlin  this  year. 

Dr.  Jelliffe’s  reconciliation  of  the  Ober- 
lin spirit  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  was 
probably  equally  satisfactory  to  the  grad- 
uate of  the  8o’s  or  of  the  class  of  1930. 
His  logic  was  reinforced  by  a touch  of 
humor  and  his  audience  of  fifty  or  so 
gave  him  the  closest  attention. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  club  showed 
94  members  for  the  year  ’29-30  and  re- 
ceipts totalling  $358.00.  Our  principal 
expenditures  were  $200.00  to  the  Voca- 
tional Supervision  League  for  the  girl 
we  are  helping  and  $50.00  toward  a fund 
for  a women’s  gymnasium  in  Oberlin. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Honorary  President  — Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Keep  Clark,  ’69,  1217  Forest  Avenue, 

Evanston. 

Acting  President  — Mercy  B.  Hooker, 
’13,  Nicholas  Senn  High  School. 

First  Vice-President  — Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyn- 
ton (Ruth  Bullock,  ’08),  620  Ash  Street, 
Winnetka,  111. 

Second  Vice-President  — Mrs.  Harold 
E.  Gates  (Grace  Smith,  ’24),  5721  Kim- 
bark  Avenue. 

Recording  Secretary  — Mrs.  Era  N. 
Hauser  (Esther  Balch,  ’25),  605  Carpen- 
ter Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Corresponding  Secretary  — Mrs.  Laura 
Shurtleff  Price,  ’93,  Southmoor  Hotel. 

Treasurer — Grace  Charles,  ’00,  934 

Park  Avenue,  River  Forest,  111. 

Councillor  to  the  Alumni  Association  at 
Oberlin  — Mrs.  F.  E.  Smith  (Gertrude 
Jones,  ’98). 

Delegate  to  the  Chicago  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations  — Mrs.  T.  J.  Dee 
(Flora  Bierce,  ’93)  1119  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Evanston. 

Delegate  to  the  Vocational  Supervision 
League  — Ruth  M.  Baetlett,  ex-’i5,  6850 
Crandon  Avenue.  L.  S.  P. 
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News  of  Alumni 


’62 — Mrs.  Thomas  Bails  (Deora  White) 
died  at  her  home  in  Oberlin  on  October 
12,  following  a long  illness.  Mrs.  Bails 
is  survived  by  two  children,  Bertha  E. 
Bails  ’08,  and  Harry  W.  Bails  ’04.  A 
grandson,  Ellwyn  Bails,  is  a member  of 
the  class  of  ’32. 

’70 — James  Fairchild  Baldwin,  one  of 
the  five  who  were  present  in  Oberlin 
last  June  celebrating  their  sixtieth  re- 
union, is  still  in  active  medical  practice 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is  founder  and 
chief  of  staff  of  Grant  Hospital,  consult- 
ing surgeon  to  Children's  Hospital,  and 
consulting  obstetrician  to  White  Cross 
Hospital.  For  many  years  he  served  on 
the  faculties  of  Columbus  Medical  Col- 
lege, Ohio  Medical  College,  and  Ohio 
State  University.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association  and 
of  the  American  Association  of  Obste- 
tricians, Gynecologists  and  Abdominal 
Surgeons.  He  has  been  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  medical  literature. 

’70 — The  wife  of  Homer  W.  Carter 
died  in  December  1929.  Mr.  Carter  con- 
tinues to  live  at  1812  Kendall  ave.,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

’73 — Dr.  C.  G.  Baldwin,  emeritus  presi- 
dent of  Pomona  College,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia, writes,  “I  read  all  I can  about 
Oberlin." 

’76 — Henry  Liberty  Bates  was  in  Mexi- 
co during  July  as  a member  of  Hubert 
C.  Herring’s  Fifth  Annual  Seminar  in 
Mexico.  Mr.  Bates  also  attended  the 
Pacific  Slope  Congregational  Congress 
for  1930  at  Berkeley,  Calif. 

’78-’8o — Mrs.  Mary  Carleton  Dickinson 
passed  away  April  24.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Mr.  E.  P.  Dickinson  ’78- 
’79,  who  is  living  at  509  Harwood  st., 
Jackson,  Mich. 

'82- — The  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley  has 
completed  25  years  as  pastor  of  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church  of  Cleveland,  O. 
During  the  month  of  October  there  were 
a number  of  dinners  and  public  functions 
given  by  not  only  his  own  congregation, 
but  by  many  of  the  city's  most  prominent 
civic  leaders  and  outstanding  figures  of 
all  denominations  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  work  as  minister  and  good 
citizen. 

’82—' The  death  of  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Burt  (Sophie  Smith)  occurred  at  her  home 
in  Upland,  Calif.,  on  August  23.  Mrs. 
Burt  was  a cousin  of  the  late  Professor 
A.  S.  Root.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band and  two  sons. 

’88 — Charles  J.  Chamberlain  is  to  give 
a course  in  cytology  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  during  the 
second  semester  of  this  school  year.  He 
is  now  professor  emeritus  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  His  text  book, 
Elements  of  Plant  Science,  is  being  pub- 
lished this  fall,  and  a more  pretentious 
work  on  cycads,  a group  which  he  has 
been  studying  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Fiji, 
Australia  and  Africa,  is  in  preparation. 

t’89 — Dr.  Edgar  S.  Rothrock,  who  re- 
tired last  May  from  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Ohio  Conference  of  Congregational 
Churches  after  serving  twenty  years,  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  Holly  Hill  Con- 
gregational Church,  Daytona,  Fla. 

9°  Frank  I.  Carruthers  is  celebrating 


40  years  in  newspaper  work.  He  is  ad- 
vertising manager  for  the  Denver  Post 
and  has  resided  at  1626  Milwaukee  street 
for  33  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers 
have  two  daughters. 

t’91 — Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Bates  (Juanita 
Breckenridge)  spoke  at  Convocation,  the 
weekly  assembly  of  faculty  and  students 
at  Syracuse  University,  on  October  28. 

’94 — Claribel  Calkins  represented  Syra- 
cuse University  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  at  Los 
Angeles  in  June.  Incident  to  the  trip 
were  visits  with  FI.  Edna  Brooke,  ’94, 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Hall  96,  and  Katherine  See- 
berger  ’90-’94,  and  a good  deal  of  sight- 
seeing. 

’96 — Dr.  William  B.  Chamberlin’s  old- 
est son,  Stephen,  graduated  from  Yale 
last  June  and  is  now  a freshman  at 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. Mary  Ann  is  a junior  at  Vassar 
and  William  B.,  Jr.,  is  a freshman  at 
Yale,  taking  a pre-medical  course.  The 
Doctor,  himself,  is  prominent  in  the  medi- 
cal fraternity  in  Cleveland,  occasionally 
taking  a vacation,  as  he  did  last  summer 
exploring  the  Southwest  with  Harry 
Haskell  ’96. 

’98- 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Mag. 

Sends  out  a questionnaire 

And  pulls  that  “Don’t  be  modest”  gag. 
So  here  goes,  “on  the  square.” 

To  those  who’d  get  a kick  from  this, 

A disappointment’s  due. 

We  haven’t  done  a thing  that’s  smart 
Or  thunk  a thought  that’s  new. 

Engagements?  Yes,  our  program’s 
full, 

We’re  busy  as  a bee. 

Our  town,  our  church,  our  Sunday 
schools, 

And  Budge — oh,  “hully  gee.” 

We  slice  and  hook  at  “pasture  pool.” 

Do  other  golfish  things. 

That  game  sure  makes  of  man  a fool 
For  what  return  it  brings. 

And  married?  Yes,  the  knot  still 
holds. 

Our  children — Karl,  just  one. 

Our  neighbors  have  a dozen  more, 

And  they’re  just  lots  of  fun. 

Promotions  and  achievements  few 
And  honors,  none  at  all. 

We  spend  our  years,  as  most  folks  do, 
Discharging  duties  small. 

We’re  making  cans  for  oilstove  wicks; 
With  us  that’s  nothing  new. 

Our  home  is  still  at  5-3-6 
East  Highland  Avenue. 

— Charles  Z.  Aughenbaugh, 
Ravenna,  Ohio. 

’00— Josephine  C.  Walker  of  Shaowu, 
Fukien,  China,  has  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try for  her  furlough.  She  is  visiting  for 
a time  in  Oberlin  with  Miss  Kate  Leon- 
ard. 

01  Clara  C.  Gilbert  continues  as 
vice-president  of  the  Shank  Fireproof 
Storage  Co.,  of  Indianapolis. 

’o3-’o2— Allan,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Allan  Lightner  (Helen  Chute)  of  New 
York  and  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  who 
graduated  from  Princeton  last  June  is 
now  in  the  U.  S.  Consulate  office,  Mara- 


caibo, Venezuela.  A second  son,  Lional, 
is  a sophomore  in  Oberlin. 

’03 — Garfield,  Cross,  MacGregor,  Da- 
oust  & Baldwin,  of  which  firm  Cleave- 
land  R.  Cross  is  a member,  announce  the 
removal  of  their  law  office  to  1401  Mid- 
land Bank  bldg.,  Cleveland. 

’o4-’o7 — Oberlin  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  recent  national  broadcasts  over 
the  red  network  by  the  Davy  Tree  Ex- 
pert Co.,  of  Kent,  Ohio.  Martin  L.  Davy, 
president  of  the  company,  told  among 
other  things  of  the  elm,  known  to  students 
and  alumni  as  the  Historic  Elm,  by 
which  the  founders  of  the  College  knelt 
and  prayed  on  their  first  arrival  at  the 
site  selected  for  the  college  and  colony. 

ex-c’04 — It  will  interest  many  to  know 
that  the  David  of  the  “Uncle  Abe  and 
David”  broadcast  series  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  is  Arthur  B.  Allen. 
Mr.  Allen  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  character  actors  in  broad- 
casting. 

’04 — Houghton  College,  Houghton,  N. 
Y.,  of  which  Dr.  James  S.  Luckey  is 
president,  has  an  enrollment  of  325 
students  and  this  year  has  one  teacher  to 
every  11  students.  Much  of  the  teaching 
is  on  the  conference  basis. 


°4  Ur.  Addison  Gulick  has  been  made 
head  of  the  department  of  biological 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

’04,  ’06 — Dr.  Henry  H.  Skinner  has 
just  received  his  license  from  the  aero- 
nautics branch  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, making  him  a “private  pilot.” 
Mrs.  Skinner  (Dora  Davis)  is  also  taking 
flying  instruction  and  is  president  of  the 
Triangle  Airlines,  Inc.,  a company  which 
owns  two  airplanes  and  operates  a school 
for  the  instruction  of  pilots. 

c 05-06 — Mrs.  Grace  Hubbel,  graduate 
of  the  American  Conservatory,  Chicago 
has  opened  a studio  at  8030  Cottage  Grove 
ave.,  Chicago. 

’05— Anna  Louise  Strong  is  the  editor 
of  the  first  newspaper  in  the  English 
language  to  appear  in  Moscow,  called 
I he  Moscow  News.  It  is  an  eight-page 
periodical  which  appears  every  five  days 
I he  first  number  presents  Russian  news 
in  an  optimistic  form,  but  it  seems  credi- 
tably free  from  “propaganda”  as  such. 


call  to  the  United  Churches  of  South 
Royalton,  Vt.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wachs  is  a senior  in  Bos- 
ton University,  their  son  a sophomore  in 
• Dartmouth,  their  next  daughter  a sopho- 
more  in  KimbaN  Union  Academy,  Meri- 
den,  N.  IT.,  and  the  baby  has  just  started 
to  school  in  the  second  grade 

’0S-Ernest  B.  Comstock  has'  been  con- 
nected with  the  Dallas  (Texas)  public 
schools  since  19,4,  the  last  nine  years 
being  principal  of  the  North  Dallas 
ugh  school.  For  five  summers  Mr.Comstock 
has  taught  secondary  education  in  the 
Cast  Texas  State  Teachers  College  at 
Commerce,  Texas.  h 

’06— Richard  H.  Long  is  now  an  exec- 

Co'V'l'l  the  L‘nx,°ln  F‘re  Uisurance 
Co.,  85  John  street,  New  York.  The  Lin- 
coln is  engaged  in  facultative  reinsurance. 

06-  07 — Miss  Marion  Metcalf,  for 
many  years  church  visitor  for  the  First 
Church,  Oberlin,  died  October  20  of 
pneumonia  Miss  Metcalf  was  a gradu- 
ate of  Wellesley  in  1880  and  taught  there 
tor  a period  of  years. 
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’07 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  J.  Behr 
(Flora  Merrill)  and  daughter  have 
moved  from  Oberlin  to  Boston,  where 
Mr.  Behr  is  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Boston  Woven  Hose  & Rubber  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Cambridge.  Address: 
25  Carleton  rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

’08 — Russell  Hopkins  is  the  author  of 
two  articles  in  "Rod  and  Gun”  magazine 
and  another  in  “Outdoor  Life”  of  recent 
issues. 

’08 — Charles  A.  Sawyer  is  candidate 
for  representative  on  the  Republican 
ticket  from  the  Cincinnati  district. 

’oS — Claude  W.  Stedman,  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Walker  and  Weeks,  Archi- 
tects, Cleveland,  made  the  original 
sketches  for  the  new  swimming  pool  for 
■women  at  Oberlin. 

’09 — Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk  (Henrietta  K. 
Smith)  has  been  made  director  of  the 
new  department  of  church  and  home  at 
the  Old  Stone  Church  in  Cleveland, 
whose  primary  aim  is  to  aid  the  hundreds 
of  couples  married  there  each  year  to 
face  their  new  responsibility. 

’10,  ’10 — Emma  A.  Bailly  and  Anna 
Osborn  were  members  of  the  Virgilian 
cruise  conducted  by  Professor  Lord  under 
the  Bureau  of  University  T ravel.  Miss 
Bailly  visited  the  Girls  School  near  the 
Phaleron  which  is  directed  by  Annie  E. 
Pinneo  ’99,  and  Or.  Ruth  Parmelee's 
Refugee  Hospital  at  Kolsina,  near  Piraeus. 
Dr.  Parmelee  graduated  in  ’07. 

’10 — Lynn  B.  Griffith  is  candidate  for 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  on  the  non-parti- 
san judicial  ticket. 

’10 — Mrs.  James  R.  Graham  (Dorothy 
Fairchild)  is  living  at  623  Fifteenth  ave., 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

’11 — Mrs.  Karl  F.  Geiser  (Florence 
Chaney)  is  the  author  of  a translation  of 
Josephine  Siebe’s  Kaspcrle’s  Adventures, 
published  by  Macmillan.  Every  year  the 
New  York  State  Library  publishes  a 
children’s  book  list  called  “A  list  selected 
for  first  purchase,”  compiled  by  twenty- 
one  children’s  leading  librarians.  This 
year  the  total  is  sixty-six  titles,  and  in- 
cludes Mrs.  Geiser’s  translation. 

c’12 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Clark 
(Margaret  Whipple)  are  living  at  237 
E.  Delaware  Place,  Chicago. 

h’I2— Brigadier  General  Charles  R. 
Howland  is  now  in  command  of  Fort 
Francis  E.  Warren,  Wyoming,  which 
command  he  has  had  since  May,  i929- 
There  are  138  commissioned  officers  on 
duty  at  Fort  Warren  and  over  2500  en- 
listed men. 

’12 — Dr.  Leonard  T.  Davidson,  associ- 
ate in  the  department  of  diseases  of  child- 
ren at  the  Colleges  of  Physicians,  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  delivered 
a paper  on  Pneumococus  Meningitis  in 
Children  before  the  Second  International 
Pediatric  Conference,  August,  193°.  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

’13 — Mrs.  Harold  N.  Fowler  (Mary 
Blackford)  is  co-author  with  her  hus- 
band of  Picture  Hook  of  Sculpture,  which 
is  listed  in  “The  Bookmark”  for  August, 
1930,  as  “one  of  the  sixty-six  best  child- 
ren’s books  of  1929,  New  York  State 
Library.” 

’13— Irene  Richards  has  been  made  di- 
rector of  the  health  department  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  As 
a result,  the  health  education  committee 
has  added  to  the  valuable  work  of 


Augusta  Jewett,  ’12,  as  a committee  mem- 
ber, two  more  Oberlin  women,  Carolyn 
Jones  Newcomb,  ’23,  and  Mary  Black- 
ford Fowler,  ’13. 

’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Burnside 
(Ethel  Beacham)  returned  September  17 
from  a two  months’  vacation  spent  in 
Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Scotland  and 
England. 

* 1 3 , ’15,  ’15 — ’Mrs.  Carl  E.  Bosley 
(Bertha  Johnson),  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hulbert 
(Dorothy  Printup),  and  Amy  Hemsing 
enjoyed  the  Virgilian  pilgrimage  and  Sec- 
ond Aeneid  cruise  of  which  Professor 
Lord  was  the  manager  under  the  Bureau 
of  University  Travel  this  summer. 

ex-’i4 — During  the  past  year  Russell  T. 
Herrick  was  changed  from  news  editor  to 
editorial  writer  on  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Address:  1615 
Rosewood  ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 

’14 — Marguerite  F.  Hall  is  writing  her 
thesis  for  a Ph.D.  degree  in  Educational 
Psychology  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
She  is  research  assistant  to  Dr.  Clifford 
Woody  in  the  school  of  education. 

ex-’i4 — Arthur  E.  Gilman  is  manager 
of  industrial  development  for  the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Lines  with  offices 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’14 — Loureine  Aber  died  at  Billings  Me- 
morial hospital,  Chicago,  on  September  24. 
Miss  Aber  wrote  advertising  matter  and 
held  a position  with  the  Leschin  Apparel 
Company,  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.,  for  a 
number  of  years.  She  made  her  home 
with  Mrs.  Lillian  Blackwell  Dial,  ’12. 
Miss  Aber  also  wrote  several  poems 
which  appeared  in  “Poetry”  and  other 
magazines. 

’15 — Martin  Dodge  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Aviation  Securities  Corpora- 
tion of  New  England,  809  Shawmut  Bank 
Bldg.,  Boston. 

ex-’i6 — Mrs.  C.  A.  Barden  (Harriet 
Clark)  is  operating  a gift  shop  called 
“The  Peek-Inn  Gift  Shop”  in  her  home 
at  180  Forest  street,  Oberlin. 

’16 — Flossie  Warner  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  living  at 
Green  Hall,  Chicago. 

>16 — Mildred  Fairchild  has  returned 
from  Russia  and  is  teaching  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  Address:  219  Roberts  rd.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

t’17 — Alfred  D.  Heininger  is  doing  part 
time  graduate  study  at  Yale  Divinity 
School  this  year  in  connection  with  his 
work  as  minister  of  religious  education 
at  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

’1 7 — Valentine  W.  Gerrish  was  recently 
elected  a vice-president  of  Ernest  W. 
Brown,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  but  for  the 
present  will  continue  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  that  corporation  in  Canada.  Ad- 
dress: 463  Oriole  Parkway,  Toronto,  On- 
tario. 

t’17 — The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Roth  are 
living  at  418  Glencoe  avenue,  Highland 
Park,  111. 

’18 — Anna  L.  Evans  received  a Ph.D. 
degree  in  June,  1929,  in  the  graduate 
school  of  political  science  at  Columbia 
University.  Address:  1062  Helen  avenue, 
Grand  View  Heights,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

’18 — Lelia  E.  Hazeltine  is  reference  li- 
brarian in  the  Hamilton  Fish  Park  branch 
of  the  New  York  public  library. 

’,9 — Marion  Mair,  for  a number  of 
years  a teacher  in  the  senior  high  school 


at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  now  teaching 
tap  dancing,  sports,  and  some  theory  at 
Arnold  College  for  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
cal Education,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*19 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Fager- 
strom  (Loren a L.  Dowlin)  a son,  John  Al- 
fred, on  January  4.  Mr.  Fagerstrom  is 
associate  professor  of  American  history  at 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsil- 
anti,  Mich. 

’20,  ’19 — Howard  L.  Hall  is  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School,  Madison,  Wis.  In 
September,  1928,  he  left  the  law  firm  of 
Garfield,  Cross,  MacGregor,  Daoust  & 
Baldwin  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  whom 
he  had  been  associated,  to  accept  a schol- 
arship to  do  graduate  study  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1923.  In  February,  1929,  he  ac- 
cepted his  present  place  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  where  he  is  teaching  courses 
in  trusts,  sales,  municipal  corporations, 
bankruptcy,  and  suretyship.  Mrs.  Hall 
(Mary  Louise  Finch)  taught  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  Lincoln  high  school 
while  they  were  in  Cleveland.  She  re- 
ceived an  M.A.  degree  from  Radcliffe 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  June,  1929. 

J2o-’26 — Wilfrid  B.  Elterich  is  in  the 
commercial  results  department  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  Nlew  Ybrk 
City. 

’21,  ’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W. 
Johnson  (Eva  M.  Pauley)  are  living  at 
5537  Dorchester  ave.,  Chicago.  Mr.  John- 
son is  taking  graduate  work  in  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

’21 — Mary  E.  Hamilton  attended  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  this 
summer.  Miss  Hamilton  is  continuing  to 
teach  English  and  expression  in  North 
high  school,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

’22 — Margaret  G.  Chapin  has  returned 
to  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  after  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  France. 

c’22 — Margaret  E.  Franke  continues  as 
head  of  the  school  music  department  of 
Morningside  College.  Address:  3821  Sixth 
ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

’22 — R.  Jack  Herberts  was  married  Au- 
gust 16  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
Miss  Grace  Goslin,  University  of 
Missouri,  ’29.  Mrs.  Herberts  is  the  na- 
tional president  of  Kappa  Beta  sorority. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herberts  are  living  at  5847 
Blackstone  ave.,  Chicago. 

*22 — Lucy  Codella  married  on  May  9 
Gordon  G.  McGuire  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  McGuire  is  a graduate  of  New  York 
University  Law  School  and  is  connected 
with  the  Westchester  Title  and  Trust 
company  of  White  Plains.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McGuire  are  living  at  204  Martine  ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

ex-’23 — Norman  D.  Bailey  married  in 
August,  1929,  Miss  Anna  G.  Coggeshall, 
Brown  University  ’23.  Mr.  Bailey  is  now 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Dighton,  Berk- 
ley and  Freetown,  Mass.  Address: 
North  Dighton,  Mass. 

’23 — Jeanette  Beebe  is  an  assistant  in 
the  library  of  the  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University.  Address: 
12206  Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’23 — Lena  R.  Forster  is  teaching  social 
sciences  and  serving  as  dean  of  girls  at 
North  Royalton  (Ohio)  high  school.  Miss 
Forster  received  an  M.A.  degree  from 
Northwestern  University  in  June. 
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About  '23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  W. 
Corbett  (Bettv  James,  ex-’23),  57  Lewis 
Rd  Belmont,  Mass.,  entertained  Septem- 
ber’ 29  for  Mrs.  Allen  Gordon  (Louise 
Harlow,  ’23)  of  Akron.  The  guests  pres- 
ent were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Ains- 
worth (Sylvia  Bullock,  ’23)  of  Moline, 
111.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Beethem 
(Mildred  Metcalf,  ’23)  of  Newton  Cen- 
ier  Mass.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bent 
(Florence  Demo),  ’22,  ’2.,  of  Cambridge 
Mass.,  Kenneth  D.  Hutchinson,  ’23.  of 
Greenwood,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Gurney,  ’22,  of  Jamestown,  N.  V. 

’23 — Margaret  Jane  Brooks  was  mar- 
ried to  William  D.  Lillich  on  the  15th  of 
September  at  her  home  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lillich  are  at  home  at  690 
Princeton  Blvd.,  Wilkinslnirg,  Pa. 

>23  >23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Emery 

(Louise  Hyde)  and  young  son  have  re- 
turned to  Buenos  Aires  after  spending 
some  time  visiting  in  the  States  this  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Emery  is  employed  as  manager 
of  the  east  coast  district  of  South  Amer- 
ica for  the  White  Motor  Company. 

c’23 J.  Earl  McCormick  is  in  Oberlin 

doing  graduate  work  in  the  conservatory. 

>23 — Henry  C.  Hawley  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  commercial  science  from 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  June.  He  is  now  tutor 
and  instructor  in  marketing  at  that  in- 
stitution. Address:  160  Brighton  street, 
Belmont,  Mass. 

’23— Eleanor  M.  Hoyle  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  education  from  Harvard 
in  1928  and  has  since  been  teaching  Latin 
at  George  School,  a Friends’  secondary 
school.  During  the  past  summer  Miss 
Hoyle  travelled  in  Europe.  Address: 
George  School,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

’23 — Lowell  B.  Kilgore  has  completed 
his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  is  now  a research  fellow  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

’23 — Edith  J.  Inman  is  Girl  Reserve 
secretary  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

’23 — The  marriage  of  Robert  Gregg 
and  Miss  Lois  Estes  took  place  in  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  on  August  16.  Robert  D. 
Fisher,  ’26,  attended  Mr.  Gregg  as  best 
man. 

’23 — Kenneth  D.  Hutchinson  is  now  in- 
structor in  marketing  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

’24 — Sydney  Barnes  was  married  to  Miss 
Noble  at  Newfield,  N.  Y.,  on  September  6. 

’24 — Gladys  H.  Holloway  is  studying 
toward  a Ph.D.  degree  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  at  Baltimore.  Address: 
10  Hadley  Square,  Baltimore,  Md. 

’24 — Theodore  W.  Forbes  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  psychology  at  Ohio  State  University 
and  has  been  working  on  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  psychological  factors  concerned 
in  automobile  accidents.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  papers  in  a monograph  that  is 
being  published  on  that  subject. 

’24 — Ruth  Gibson  is  living  at  home, 
1354  Ashbury  ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 

’24 — The  marriage  of  Anna  A.  Green 
to  John  Clark  Parsons  occurred  August 
18  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Par- 
sons are  at  home  at  4433  Greenwood  ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

’24 — The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  F.  Rid- 
dell to  Dr.  George  M.  Ocshier  took  place 


in  Oak  Park  September  27.  Dr.  Ocsluer 
is  a practicing  optometrist  in  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  where  the  couple  will  reside. 

>24 Mildred  M.  Crockett  since  the  first 

of  September  has  been  an  employee  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  Address:  94  Mac- 
dougal  street,  New  York  City. 

>24,  >24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Sluda- 
baker  (Dorothy  Corey)  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  William  Anthony  July  12.  The 
Studabakers  are  living  at  1031  Merced 
St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

>24 — The  marriage  of  Grace  F.  P.  Smith 
to  Harold  E.  Gates  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
took  place  May  31  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gates  are  at  home  at  5721  Kimbark 
ave.,  Chicago. 

’25 — Eleanor  Brooks  is  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  Lincoln  College,  Lin- 
coln, 111. 

’25 — Helen  L.  Eaton  continues  in  her 
work  with  Miss  Hannah  M.  Cundiff  in 
the  department  of  public  school  music  at 
Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

c’25 — Don  W.  Hoover  married  Miss 
Lois.  Virginia  Culp  of  Wellsville,  Ohio 
(Ohio  University,  ’25),  on  August  19. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover  are  living  at  917 
Euclid  ave.,  Toronto,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Hoover  is  director  of  music. 

>25 — Helen  M.  Lehmann  is  instructor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  nursing  at 
the  Syracuse  Memorial  Hospital,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

’25 — Henry  C.  Craine  is  instructor  of 
physical  education  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  (N. 
Y.)  public  schools. 

’26 — Frank  deVyver  is  teaching  prin- 
ciples of  economics  and  accounting  at 
Princeton. 

c’26 — Edith  M.  Bratton  studied  at  Co- 
lumbia University  last  summer,  working 
toward  a master’s  degree. 

’26 — Esther  B.  Haynes  is  doing  analyti- 
cal work  in  the  investment  department  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  Address:  17  Ocean  ave.,  Bay 

Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

c’26 — Lucille  M.  Cliff  was  married  on 
July  23  to  John  R.  Kirwan  in  Oberlin. 
Mr.  Kirwan  is  branch  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Life  Insurance  Company  at  Mon- 
roe, Mich.  Address:  Del  Rio  Apts,  No. 
302,  215  E.  Elm  ave.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

’26 — Charlotte  Payne  is  at  home,  502 

S.  7th  ave.,  Maywood,  111.,  and  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  there. 

’26 — Phyllis  Osborn  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  living  at 
Green  Hall,  Chicago. 

’26 — Ruth  M.  Bliss  married  Dr.  Weston 

T.  Buddington  in  Danielson,  Conn.,  on 
July  31. 

’26 — Elizabeth  Walker  is  living  at  232 
N.  Scoville  ave.,  Oak  Park,  III. 

’26-’30 — A party  of  fifteen  Oberlin  girls 
traveled  in  Europe  for  seven  and  one-half 
weeks  this  summer,  returning  August  18. 
The  group  was  organized  by  Martha 
Tuckley,  ’28,  and  Elizabeth  Tuckley,  ’30, 
and  included  in  addition  to  them  Alice 
Stirling,  '29,  Elizabeth  Whitney,  ’28,  Pris- 
cilla Johnson,  ’27,  Margaret  Storer,  ’28, 
Helen  Eddy,  ’27,  Helen  Beck,  ’27,  Doro- 
thy Stadelhofer,  ’28,  Eva  Taylor,  ’26,  Anne 
Oelschlager,  ’27,  Hilda  Humes,  ’26,  Eliz- 
abeth Humes,  ’28,  Margaret  Bane,  ’29,  and 
Eva  Lee  Sackett,  ’26. 


Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 
JOIIN  M.  HALL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Cable  Address,  "McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  Tenth  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practise 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M L. A. 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 

Parks  Playgrounds 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 

DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR,  PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE 

PHYHICLAN 

5 West  College  St.  Telephone  285 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


Bureau  op  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 
(Absent  1930-31) 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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’27 — “In  Memoriam”  to  Audrey  Wright, 
’27: 

Your  form  was  brown,  one  limb  was 
like  a wing 

Which  some  poor  bird  drags  pain- 
fully behind. 

Your  smile  was  white,  and  flashed  to 
hide  the  sting 

Of  body  pain  and  race  insult  unkind. 

Your  eyes  held  humble  dignity  that 
swept 

The  glances  full  of  pity  from  my 
eyes. 

I liked  your  poignant  humour  that 
you  kept 

From  quite  unbiased  observations 
wise. 

You  fed  your  mind,  your  body  to  for- 

get, 

And  sought  with  zeal  for  “sweetness 
and  for  light.” 

Though  limping  was  your  gait,  I 
never  met 

You  when  your  mind  was  in  that 
piteous  plight. 

Yes,  you  my  classmate  bravely  tried 
to  be, 

A faithful  friend  to  all — and  was — 
to  me. 

— Peggy  Peck  Secrist. 

’27 — Priscilla  Johnson  received  a master’s 
degree  in  bacteriology  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity last  spring.  At  present  she  is  do- 
ing research  in  the  Pease  commercial  lab- 
oratories in  New  York.  Miss  Johnson  has 
been  doing  outstanding  work  in  the  way 
of  research. 

’27 — Wayne  J.  deVyver  is  assistant 
manager  of  the  Whitehall  exchange  in 
downtown  New  York  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company. 

’27 — Dorothy  Dick  is  teaching  this  year 
in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  school,  Gary,  Ind.,  after  re- 
ceiving an  M.A.  degree  from  Colorado 
State  Teachers  College  last  June,  where 
she  held  a fellowship  in  commercial  edu- 
cation for  a year.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer Miss  Dick  was  secretary  to  the  state 
supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation of  Colorado  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

’27 — Grace  Madeline  Good  was  mar- 
ried October  25  to  Dr.  Paul  FI.  Reed  in 
River  Forest,  111.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reed 
will  make  their  home  in  Texhoma,  Okla. 
In  June  Mrs.  Reed  received  a master’s 
degree  in  music  from  the  Columbia  School 
of  Music. 

c’27 — Paul  H.  Eickmeyer  was  married 
to  Miss  Florence  D.  Thompson  on  June 
25  in  Muskegon,  Mich.  Mr.  Eickmeyer  is 
organist  and  director  of  young  people’s 
work  at  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Muskegon, 
and  was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Young  People’s  Fellowship  of  the  Diocese 
of  Western  Michigan  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Mrs.  Eickmeyer,  a graduate  of 
Northern  State  Teacher’s  College,  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  assists  him  in  the  work  at 
Muskegon. 

’27 — Ruth  Hayward  is  living  at  541  N. 
Elmwood  ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

’27 — Theodore  Whiting  has  received  a 
legislative  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

c’27 — Addie  L.  Benson  was  married  Au- 
gust 23  to  Gerhard  W.  Knoop.  They  are 
living  in  Boston,  Mass. 


’27 — Martin  L.  Grant  was  married  to 
Dorothy  I.  Sweet  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
March  26,  1930,  and  the  couple  is  now 
honeymooning  in  the  South  Seas,  where 
Mr.  Grant  is  engaged  collecting  plants 
and  studying  distributional  phenomena  for 
the  Bishop  Museum  of  Honolulu  as  Bishop 
Museum  Fellow  of  Yale  University.  The 
former  Miss  Sweet  is  a graduate  of  Miss 
Wood’s  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Train- 
ing School,  Minneapolis.  On  their  return 
to  the  States  in  the  early  spring  of  1931, 
Mr.  Grant  will  resume  connection  with 
the  department  of  botany  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Address:  Papeete,  Tahiti, 
Society  Islands. 

’28 — Emilie  Ann  Jones  is  teaching  at 
MacKenzie  high  school  in  Detroit.  Ad- 
dress: 9275  Wyoming  st.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  Martha  F.  Tuck- 
ley  to  Robert  W.  VanHouten  took  rlace 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  September  3.  Eliza- 
beth Tuckley,  ’30,  served  he'  sister  as 
maid  of  honor,  and  Alice  Stirling,  ’29, 
and  Laura  Whittemore,  ’26,  were  brides- 
maids. Mr.  VanHouten  is  an  instructor 
in  the  Newark  College  of  Engineering, 
and  the  couple  is  living  at  20  Rrookside 
Terrace,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

’28 — Helen  M.  Wood  was  married  to 
Frank  K.  Schoenfeld  on  October  11  in 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 

’28 — John  E.  Dougherty  has  entered 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland. 

’28,  ’28 — Charles  G.  Wilder  and  John 
Heldman  are  working  toward  masters’ 
degrees  in  physical  education  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Their  address  is  1116 
Amsterdam  avenue,  New  York  City 

c’28 — The  engagement  of  Evelyn  Hawk 
of  Springdale,  Pa.,  to  Joseph  M.  Spring- 
man  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

’28 — Marion  A.  Maxim  is  living  at 
320  Wisconsin  ave.,  Oak  Park,  HI. 

’28 — Alice  Louise  Smith  is  living  at 
525  N.  Austin  blvd.,  Chicago. 

’28 — John  A.  Brown  is  teaching  his- 
tory and  physiology  and  coaching  ath- 
letics and  dramatics  at  the  Cincinnati 
Country  Day  School  again  this  year. 

c’28 — Virginia  L.  Brown  is  teaching 
grade  music  in  Hardin,  Montana,  which 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  Crow  Indian  Res- 
ervation and  near  the  Custer  battlefield. 

’28 — Myron  K.  Hume  is  continuing  in 
his  second  year  of  study  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  following  a summer  of 
preaching  in  central  Wyoming. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  Robert  P.  Louis 
to  Miss  Gertrude  S.  Taber,  nurse  in  the 
Taiku  Hospital,  Taiku,  Shansi,  occurred 
Ttily  6 in  Yutao  Ho,  near  Fenchow,  China. 
Mrs.  Louis  is  a graduate  of  Bridgewater 
Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass., _ a 
graduate  nurse  of  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  and  of  Sloane  Maternity 
Hospital  of  that  city.  Mr.  Louis  has 
taken  a position  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

’29 — Faith  Peirce  is  teaching  French  in 
Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  Car. 

’29 — Mildred  Sibley,  who  was  an  in- 
structor in  physical  education  at  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 
Kans.,  has  accepted  a position  as  associate 
director  of  health  education  at  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty  Years 


GIBSON’S 

Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


VARSITY  LUNCH 
The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni. 

35  West  College  St. 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


DALTON  & CROWELL 
BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 


Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  tiib  corner” 
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1930  Class  Directory 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Appointments 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Acierno,  Helen  B. 

Substitute  teaching  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
1017  Wilson  Ave. 

Adams,  John  F. 

Branch  Warehouse,  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  Inc.,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 
Adlard,  Mary  Louise 

Teaching  Mathematics,  High  School, 
Madison,  Ohio 
Alderman,  Evangeline 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology  and  As- 
sistant in  laboratory,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, Wellesley,  Mass. 

Allensworth,  Carl 

In  the  Training  Group,  Central  United 
National  Bank,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Arford,  Frank  B. 

Ad. — R.  R.  1,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Argue,  Anson  J. 

Ad. — 557s  Lemon  Ave.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Arnold,  Marian  P. 

Secretarial  work,  Admissions  Depart- 
ment, Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio 
Austin,  Mary  Louise 

Teaching  English  and  Latin,  High 
School,  Sharonville,  Ohio 
Baker,  Donald  L. 

Manager,  Stationery  Department,  The 
Baker  - Goodyear  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Ad. — 1931  Chapel  St. 

Barber,  Hollis  W. 

Research  fellowship  in  International 
Law,  American  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Ad. — 1724  I Street 
Barnard,  Dudley  P. 

In  training,  American  District  Tele- 
phone Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Ad. — 156  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,  III. 

Barnes,  James  D.,  Jr. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  and 
Coaching,  Virginia  State  College, 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Barr,  Alfred  R. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Con- 
nelsville,  Pa. 

Ad. — 105  E.  Cedar  Ave. 

Beattie,  Mary  E. 

Teaching  in  elementary  school,  Elvria, 
Ohio 

Ad. — 1308  Lake  Ave. 

Bebout,  James  S. 

Ad. — 53  W.  Main  St.,  Greenwich,  0. 
Bechtel,  John  R. 

Research  Chemist,  DuPont-Potter  Film 
Corporation,  Parlin,  N.  J. 

Ad. — Dupont  Club 
Bennett,  Sara  W. 

Ad. — Higashi  Machi,  Tottori,  Japan 
Bigelow,  Leslie  P. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Ad.— 140  Elm  St. 

Birge,  Ruth 

Ad. — P.  O.  Box  109,  Centralia,  111. 
Blake,  Mary  E. 

Graduate  student  in  Sociology,  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  part-time 
settlement  work,  Hiram  House, 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ad. — Hiram  House,  2723  Orange  Ave. 

Bolz,  Helen  F. 

Teaching  English  and  German,  East 
High  School,  Akron,  Ohio 

Ad. — Care  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  149  S. 
Union  St. 

Bond,  Lucy  J. 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  John 
Fee  High  School,  Maysville,  Ky. 

Ad. — 342  E.  Fourth  St. 

Bowen,  Philip  N. 

Graduate  student  in  Comparative  Liter- 
ature, Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Ad. — 15  South  Ave. 

Bowman,  Martha  E. 

Assisting  in  the  work  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Central  Committee,  Belle- 
vue, Ohio 

Ad. — 525  W.  Main  St. 

Brandes,  Oliver  L. 

Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  Syra- 
cuse University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ad. — 860  Westmorland 

Brockett,  Gertrude  L. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Mathematics, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ad. — 55  Waterman  St. 

Brocklebank,  Florence 

Research  Chemist,  Department  of  Medi- 
cal Research,  Toledo  Hospital,  To- 
ledo, Ohio 

Ad. — 520  Oakwood  Ave. 

Brooks,  Jesse  H. 

Ad. — -Chinook,  Montana 

Brott,  Jessamine  C. 

Ad. — 223  E.  Jacob  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Burton,  Margaret  R. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Fairview 
Village,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Burtt,  Robert  E. 

Student  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City;  also  Boys’ 
Work  (part-time),  Church  of  Sea 
and  Land,  New  York  City 

Ad. — 600  West  122nd  Street 

Burwell,  Lawrence  T. 

Teaching  Chemistry  and  Biology,  Ad- 
dison High  School,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Ad. — 604  Harrison  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Butzberger,  Albert  S. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Amherst, 
Ohio 

Cairns,  Robert 

Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Campbell,  Sara  A. 

Teaching,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Ad. — 518  Wyndmoor  Ave.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Pa. 

Canfield,  Kenneth  F. 

Teaching  Spanish  and  English,  Mid- 
dletown Township  High  School, 
Leonardo,  N.  J. 

Ad. — 61 1 Barron  Ave.,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 

Cargill,  Paul  D. 

Graduate  student  in  Physics,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ad. — 3 Rervoir  Ave. 

Carlson,  Fred  C. 

Research  Chemist,  Research  Labora- 
tories, Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


EUROPE  IN  1931 

with  leaders  who  are  scholars 

Winter  and  Spring 

Mediterranean  Cruise 
Egypt,  Palestine 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain 

Summer  Study  and  Recreational 
Tours  for  College  Men, 
College  Women  and 
Alumni. 

AnnounceTTiems  on  request 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

104  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Massachusetts 


John  Hancock.  Scries 

Dependents  (Your  dependents ) 

must  have  an  income 

How  much  of 
an  income  have  you  guar- 
anteed for  your  dependents 
in  case  of  your  death  ? Take 
pencil  and  paper  and  ac- 
tually figure  the  income 
yield  on  your  present  es- 
tate. 

A John  Hancock  agent 
can  tell  you  how  to  im- 
mediately increase  your 
estate  through  life  in- 
surance, and  figure  out 
exactly  how  much  you 
must  lay  aside  from  your 
present  income  to  make  it 
come  true. 


^S/f/iNZ/a 


jfe  Insurance  Company^ 

ro».  MAtfMHuitnt 


Inquiry  Bureau 

197  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  booklet,  “This 
Matter  of  Success.’* 

Name 

Address 

A.C. 

Oocr  Sixly-secen  Years  in  Business 
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Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad. — 11448  Euclid  Ave. 

Carmichael,  Emmett  S.,  Jr. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 

Ad. — 1212  Willard  St. 

Carter,  Jon  E.  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Fine  Arts,  Co- 

lumbia University,  New  York  City 
Ad. — Johnson  Hall,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 41 1 West  116th  Street 
Cassel,  Virginia  M. 

Secretarial  work,  Transit  Department, 
Central  United  National  Bank,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Ad. — 16520  Detroit  Ave.,  Lakewood  O. 
Cassidy,  Frederic  G. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 30  E.  Lorain  St. 

Cassidy,  Harold  G. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Chemistry,  Ober- 
lin College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 30  E.  Lorain  St. 

Chalmers,  Mary  S. 

Graduate  student  in  German,  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111. 

Ad. — 561  Willard  Place 
Chapman,  Max  J. 

Manager  of  Men’s  Building,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ch’en,  Thomas  C. 

Graduate  student  in  the  History  of  the 
Theater  and  Drama,  University  of 
Kiel,  Kiel,  Germany 
Ad. — Care  of  Professor  W.  Liefe,  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel,  Kiel,  Germany 
Church,  Annette  M. 

Ad. — Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 
Churchill,  Alfred  G. 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 65  N.  Pleasant  St. 

Churchill,  Harriott  B. 

Helping  prepare  catalogue  of  The 
Birds  of  Ohio  and  working  in  mu- 
seum, Ecology  Department,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Clark,  Adella  M. 

Teaching,  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial 
School,  Taiku,  Shansi,  China 
Clark,  Marguerite  S. 

Teaching  English  and  Latin,  Collins, 
Huron  County,  Ohio 
Ad. — West  Lorain  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
dayman,  David 

Graduate  student  in  Law,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ad. — 1654  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Suite  F 
Conner,  Robert  M. 

Retail  Sales  Manager  Conner  Garment 
Cleaning  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio 
Ad. — 309  1-2  S.  Wood  St. 

Cook,  Charles  W. 

Ad. — 414  West  2 1st  Street,  Lorain,  O. 
Cook,  Clifford  A. 

Graduate  student,  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 184  Woodland  Ave. 

Cook,  Elton  S. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Chemistry,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ad. — 216  Mansfield  St. 

Cooper,  Helen  D. 

Teaching  5B,  Covington  School,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio 

Ad. — 182  W.  Princeton  Ave. 

Court,  Ruth  L. 

Assistant  in  Research,  Brush  Founda- 
tion, Medical  School,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Ad. — 2065  Cornell  Road 
Coutts,  Lillian  E. 

Ad. — Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Newport, 

Vermont 
Crane,  Barbara 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Mc- 
Gill University,  Montreal,  Canada 
Crews,  Mary 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Biology,  High 
School,  Amherst,  Ohio 
Ad. — 347  Park  Ave. 

Cromie,  Robert  A. 

Real  Estate  Salesman,  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Ad. — 567  Oakland  Ave. 

Culbertson,  Mary  O. 

Ad. — 122  Vine  St.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Curtiss,  Elizabeth  E. 

Teaching  English  and  Latin  and  Coach- 
ing Basketball,  Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio 
Dann,  Evelyn  E. 

Ad. — Lakeville,  Conn. 

Davis,  John  E. 

Ad. — 1973  Edison  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Day,  Bonnie  B. 

Assistant  in  Fiction  Room,  Oberlin 
College  Library,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 237  Oak  St. 

Deemer,  Elizabeth  H. 

Training  to  be  a buyer,  Lasalle  and 
Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Ad. — 1121  Sylvania  Ave.,  Apt.  No.  1 
Delaplane,  Elizabeth  C.  (Mrs.  Marshall 
B.  Houck) 

Ad. — 309  S.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Apt.  E2, 
Oak  Park,  111. 

Dickerman,  Charles  P. 

Student  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Osteopathy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ad. — 4617  Spruce  St. 

Dickey,  George 

Teaching  English  and  Latin,  Mesa 
Ranch  School,  Mesa,  Arizona 
Doane,  Emily  Grace 
Teaching,  Lorain,  Ohio 
Ad. — 759  Parkview  Ave. 

Drake,  Mildred  E. 

Student  in  Education,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Ad. — 820  E.  University  Ave.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Dufty,  Delmar  A. 

Ad. — 1657  Wagar  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 
Eastman,  Eugene  C. 

Chemist  in  the  Laboratory,  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  Whiting, 
Ind. 

Ad. — 31 1 Sheridan  Rd. 

Edson,  Kathryn 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ad.— Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Edwards,  Loraine 

Teaching  Music,  High  School  and 
Grades,  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio 
Estabrook,  Marjorie  L. 

Student  in  Library  Science,  Western 
Reserve  School  of  Library  Science, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ad. — Reserve  Manor,  2102  Cornell  Rd. 
Ewald,  Margarita  M. 

Ad.  — Mercedes  1071,  Montevideo, 
Uraguay,  Soutr  America 
Ferguson,  Tryon  II. 

In  training  group,  American  Fork  and 
Hoe  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad.— 106  Euclid  Ave.,  Willoughby,  O. 
Fisher,  Inez  E. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Hygiene 
and  English,  Longfellow  Junior  High 
School,  Lorain,  Ohio 
Ad. — 2797  E.  Erie  Ave.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Forbes,  Frances  A. 

Student  Secretarial  Science,  Dietz  Com- 
mercial School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Ad. — 1548  Wilder  Ave. 

Forster,  Milton  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Psychology,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Frey,  Virginia  L. 

Ad. — Ridgewood  Road,  Ottawa  Hills, 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Gall,  Joseph  E. 

Cost  Account  Clerk,  Frigidaire  Sales 
Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad. — 2348  East  24th  Street 
Gardner,  Marjorie  E. 

Student  in  Store  Service,  Prince  School 
of  Education  for  Store  Service,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Ad. — The  Gralyn,  20  Charlesgate  West 
Garvin,  Robert  L. 

Ad. — 1607  Schaaf  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 
Geisinger,  Helen  H. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Chemistry,  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Ad. — 12  Arnold  Ave. 

Gifford,  Frances  M. 

Teaching  Mathematics,  Junior  High 
School,  Collinwood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad. — 1748  Eastham  Ave.,  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Gladieux,  Bernard  L. 

Teaching  History,  American  School  in 
Japan,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Ad. — 1985  Kami  Meguro 
Goembel,  Pauline  E. 

Reference  Librarian,  Public  Library, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ad. — 146  Matthews  St. 

Grant,  James  W. 

On  the  Psychological  Staff,  Juvenile 
Research  Bureau,  Ohio  Public  Wel- 
fare Department,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Gravlin,  Emerson  N. 

Ad. — 283  Merrill  St.,  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Guest,  Mary  E. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Wilcox 
Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad. — 1467  Middleton  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio 
Haering,  Lester  W. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Physics,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Ad. — 233  West  nth  Avenue 
Hall,  Elvajean 

Industrial  and  Business  Secretary,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 
Haney,  John  B. 

Graduate  student  in  German  and 
teaching  two  classes  in  German,  New 
York  University,  New  York  City 
Ad. — 464  S.  Belmont  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Hanselman,  Russell  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ad. — 3132  Abell  Ave. 

Hardy,  John  E. 

Student  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ad. — Box  260,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Harsh ey,  Edith  M. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  High 
School,  Kalispell,  Montana 
Ad. — 601  First  Ave.,  E. 

Harter,  Jeraldine  O. 

Teaching  School  Music,  Modesto,  Calif. 
Ad. — 203  Magnolia  Ave. 

Hartman,  Mary  G. 
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Graduate  student  in  French,  Smith 
College,  Northhampton,  Mass. 

Ad. — 66  Paradise  Road 

Harvey,  Shirley  E. 

Student  in  Nursing,  Yale  University 
Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ad. — Nurses’  Home,  62  Park  St. 

Hattenbach,  Joe  F. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus  Ohio 
Ad. — 1662  Neil  Ave. 

Hayward,  Viola  E. 

In  the  Trust  Department,  Chicago 
Title  and  Trust  Company,  Chicago, 
111. 

Ad. — 541  N.  Elmwood  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
III. 

Hazel,  Donald  P. 

Ad. — 319  Bonniewood  Drive,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Hemingway,  Isabel 

Student  in  Nursing,  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, 34th  and  Pine  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hemsing,  Jonas  H. 

Ad. — Souderton,  Pa. 

Henrichsen,  Esther  C. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Girls’ 
Industrial  School,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Hetrick,  Gladys  L. 

Teaching  Mathematics,  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School,  Campbell,  Ohio 
Ad. — 148  Lettie  Ave. 

Hinnerschietz,  Karl  J. 

Ad. — 637  Washington  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Hoffman,  Martha 
Teaching  Art,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Hoffsis,  Harvey  C. 

Agent,  New  York  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ad. — 542  Warren  St. 

Holder,  Ralph  J. 

Teaching  Chemistry  and  Coaching, 
Bellev  ue,  Ohio 
Ad. — 224  Southwest  Ave. 

Holloway,  Lowell  LI. 

Office  work,  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
Ad. — 184  Annadale  Ave. 

Hook,  Paul  W. 

Graduate  work  in  Investment  Banking, 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Admini- 
stration, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ad. — Gallatin  Hall,  Soldiers  Field, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  Margaret  C. 

Graduate  student  in  Spanish,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 241  Elm  St. 

Hopwood,  Kathryn  L. 

Teaching,  Shelby,  Ohio 

Horton,  Charlotte 

Graduate  student  in  Fine  Arts,  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ad. — 9 Windemere  Park,  Arlington 
Mass. 

Houghton,  Elizabeth  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Social  Science, 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences! 
Western  Reserve  University,  and 
part-time  work  at  the  Goodrich 
House  Social  Settlement,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Ad. — 1416  East  31st  Street 

Houglan,  Allene 

Teaching  English,  Wadsworth,  Ohio 
Ad. — 174  Highland  Ave. 

Hubbard,  Frances  W. 

Graduate  student  in  Fine  Arts,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 241  Elm  St. 


Hubbard,  Kathryn  V. 

Research  Assistant,  Western  Reserve 
Medical  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad. — 1924  East  93rd  Street 

Hunt,  Genevieve  B. 

Teaching,  Carr  Creek  Community 
School,  Carr  Creek,  Kentucky 

Imhoff,  Lawrence  E. 

In  the  Training  Group,  Halsey  Stuart 
and  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Ad. — 409  N.  Maple  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 

111. 

Inge,  Kate  V. 

Teaching  high  school  Mathematics, 
Roger  Williams  College,  Memphis, 
Tcnn. 

Ad. — 590  St.  Paul  Ave. 

Johnson,  Marjorie  A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  West 
Virginia  State  College,  Institute,  W. 
Va. 

Ad. — Box  186 

Jones,  Donald  P. 

Graduate  student  in  Law,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ad. — 21  Hammond  St. 

Jones,  Dorothy  J. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ad. — 5189  Raymond  Ave. 

Kemsies,  Emerson 

Ad. — 15 1 1 Marlowe  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Kern,  Dorothy  H. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Bible,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 45  Union  St. 

Kleinbohl,  Ruth  E. 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Dyke 
School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad. — 1934  Treadway  Ave. 

Kleinhans,  Grace  M. 

Teaching  English  and  Arithmetic,  and 
in  charge  of  girls’  gymnasium  work, 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School,  Shar- 
on Center,  Ohio 

Knepper,  G.  Vendle 

Teaching  Physical  Education  and 
Coaching,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Ad. — 1018  West  Ave. 

Koch,  Dorothy  E. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  High 
School,  Berea,  Ohio 
Ad. — 234  Front  St. 

Koontz,  Harold  D. 

Graduate  student  in  Economics,  Insti- 
tute of  Land  and  Public  Utilities  Ec- 
onomics, Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. 

Ad. — 7th  Floor,  Wieboldt  Hall,  337  E. 
Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kramer,  Shirley  M.  (Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Sebold) 

Ad. — 1 14  Monroe  St.,  Middletown,  O. 

Lawrence,  G.  Miner 

Teaching  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Bi- 
ology, High  School,  Crestline,  Ohio 

Lemmerman,  Robert 

In  training,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ad. — 324  1-2  Vine  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

LeRoy,  Gaylord  C. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Harvard 
* University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ad. — 144  Hancock  St.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Livingston,  Magrieta 

Membership  Secretary,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Ad. — 2129  Kamehamcha  Ave. 

Lombard,  Eleanor  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Physical  Educa- 


tion and  Hygiene,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Ad. — No.  1 Crown  Ridge  Road 
Lord,  Marion  L. 

Junior  Reference  Librarian,  Patrick 
Henry  Junior  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Ad. — 2938  East  132nd  Street 
McCloy,  Emma 

Student  in  the  National  Recreation 
School  and  Graduate  student  in  Ed- 
ucation, New  York  University;  also 
teacher  of  Physical  Education  (part- 
time),  Lennox  Hill  Settlement  House, 
New  York  City 

Ad. — 331  East  70th  St. 

McClure,  Margery  J. 

Teaching  Latin,  Youngwood,  Pa. 
McDonald,  Mary  H. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  and  help- 
ing with  social  program,  Hastings 
College,  Hastings,  Nebraska 

Ad. — 827  N.  Turner  Ave. 

McQuate,  Ruth  H. 

Teaching  Latin,  Struthers,  Ohio 

Ad. — 43  Hanthore  Ave. 

Madden,  Ida  May 

Ad. — 148  Arlington  Ave.,  Niles,  Ohio 
Madden,  Mary  R. 

Ad. — 148  Arlington  Ave.,  Niles,  Ohio 
May,  Rollo  R. 

Teaching  English,  Anatolia  College, 
Salonica,  Greece 
Mayberry,  M.  Glenn 

Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  Penn 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Mead,  Winifred  M. 

Ad. — 1106  Fifth  St.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Merryfield,  Maurice  R. 

Ad. — hi  Franklin  Ave.,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio 

Metcalf,  Richard  P. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Chemistry,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ad. — 36  Jefferson  Rd. 

Miller,  J.  Clayton 

Teaching  English  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial 
School,  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

Miller,  Kenneth  W. 

Graduate  student  in  Sociology,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Ad. — 137  Chittenden  Ave. 

Miller,  Virginia  L. 

Teaching  French  and  Latin,  High 
School,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 

Monnett,  Wallace  L. 

Ad. — 607  S.  Sandusky  Ave.,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio 

Monroe,  Maud wynne 

Ad. — 234  E.  Market  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio 
Moody,  Jane 

Ad. — 921  Park  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio 
Moore,  Elinor 

Graduate  student  in  Physiological 
Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ad. — R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Media,  Pa. 
Moorhead,  Harley  G. 

Graduate  student  in  Law,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ad. — 21  Hammond  St. 

Morley,  Mary 

Graduate  student  in  Sociology,  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  part-time 
work  with  the  Associated  Charities 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ad.— 1932  East  97th  Street,  Apart- 
ment 1 17 

Morrison,  Robert  S. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Admin- 
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istration,  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Ad.— Hamilton  D-33,  Soldiers  Field, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Morse,  Louise  C. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Ad. — 46  Prince  St. 

Mortimer,  Ruth  L. 

Teaching  English,  Junior  High  School, 
Wellington,  Ohio 
Neubauer,  John  A. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Belle- 
vue, Ohio 
Nice,  Constance  E. 

Ad. — 156  W.  Patterson  Ave.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
Noble,  K.  Eugenia 

Teaching  English  and  Algebra,  High 
School,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio 

Ad. — 202  W.  Anglaize  St. 

Novotny,  Charles  K. 

Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  Ober- 
lin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Ad. — 15 1 N.  Professor  St. 

Ormsby,  Ralph 

Aide  in  Case  Work,  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Cleveland,  O. 

Ad. — 76  E.  Lorain  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Owen,  John  B. 

Ad. — 2236  Winfield  Way  N.  E.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio 

Palmer,  Margaret  W. 

Assisting  with  Dramatics  and  Group 
Work,  Bryn  Mawr  Church,  and  tak- 
ing some  courses  at  University  of 
Chicago  and  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

Ad. — ^827  Backstone  Ave. 

Parks,  Edward  A. 

Ad. — 141  N.  Main  St.,  Chardon,  Ohio 
Pease,  Louise  Margaret  (Mrs.  Alva  R. 
Dittrick,  Jr.) 

Ad. — 1300  West  Blvd.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Peek,  Ernest  F. 

Teaching  Mathematics,  North  Ridge- 
ville,  Ohio 

Ad. — 503  E.  Broad  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio 
Phillips,  Julia  H. 

Ad. — 281  Forest  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Plitt,  Marian  A. 

Teaching  French,  Art  and  Spanish, 
North  Olmsted,  Ohio 
Pocock,  Mary  G. 

Teaching,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Ad. — 544  Kinnaird  Ave. 

Pope,  Mrs.  Bertha  N.  (Mrs.  William  D. 
Cairns) 

Ad. — 19  N.  Park  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Quine,  Willard  V. 

Graduate  student  in  Philosophy,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ad. — 13  Howland  St. 

Ralston,  Margaret  D. 

Training  to  be  a buyer,  Best  and  Com- 
pany, New  York  City 

Ad. — 21 1 E.  35th  St. 

Ramsay,  May  1'. 

Ad. — 2448  Manoa  Rd.,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii 

Rayden,  Doris  B. 

Ad.— 7626  Porter  St.,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas 

Reed,  Theodosia 

Graduate  student  in  Classics,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Ad. — 100  S.  Professor  St. 

Reily,  Helen  M. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Gram- 
mar Grades,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ad.— Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Reynolds,  Ruth  E. 

Teaching  and  supervising  Music,  Jun- 
ior High  School,  Monessen,  Pa. 

Ad. — 630  Knox  Ave. 

Rhodes,  Mary  Margaret 

Teaching  Latin,  High  School,  Connells- 
ville,  Pa. 

Ad. — 502  S.  Pittsburgh  St. 

Rogers,  Walter  P. 

Graduate  assistant  in  History,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad — 190  N.  Main  St. 

Ross,  Lawrence  C. 

Teaching  Physical  Geography,  West 
High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ad. — 102  Aberdeen  St. 

Ross,  Marian  C. 

Ad. — 332  Prospect  St.,  South  Haven, 
Mich. 

Rugh,  Martha 

Student  in  Secretarial  Science,  Dyke 
School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad. — Devon  Hall,  1588  Ansel  Rd. 

Sayers,  Laura  M. 

Teaching  Grade  5B,  Niles,  Ohio 
Ad. — 139  Chestnut  St. 

Schramm,  Juanita 

Ad — R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Schubert,  Mar)r  Elizabeth 

Teaching  Mathematics,  High  School, 
Struthers,  Ohio 

Schutt,  William  FI. 

Graduate  student  in  Organ,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Ad. — 143  E.  College  St. 

Seckel,  Marjorie  R. 

Apprenticeship  in  the  Public  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad. — 9002  Columbia  Ave. 

Sedgeman,  William  H. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Admin- 
istration, School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Ad. — McCulloch  Hall,  Entry  B-13^, 
Soldiers  Field,  Boston,  Mass. 

Serotkin,  Harry  N. 

Graduate  student  in  Social  Science, 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  part-time  -work  at 
the  Aetna  Flouse 
Ad. — 7616  Aetna  Rd. 

Shaw-key,  Elouise  V. 

Ad. — 207  Beauregard  St.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Shea,  Margaret  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Zoology  and  as- 
sisting in  the  Laboratory,  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Sheldon,  Katherine 

Graduate  student  in  Philosophy,  Ober- 
lin College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 143  Forest  St. 

Shepard,  Marilou 

Graduate  student  in  French,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 135  W.  College  St. 

Sherman,  Constance  D. 

Ad. — 129  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Sherrill,  Margaret  L. 

Ad. — 1384  Lakeland  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Shortt,  Elizabeth 

Teaching  English  and  History,  Cran- 
berry Township  Junior  High  School, 
Salina,  Pa. 

Simmons,  Evelyn  J. 

Teaching  freshman  English  and  Assist- 
ing in  Dramatics,  High  School,  Chil- 


licothe,  Ohio 
Ad. — 221  West  2nd  St. 

Simms,  Marjorie  F. 

Ad. — R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Elyria,  Ohio 
Skinner,  Lawrence  E. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  School 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Ad. — 5622  Ellis  Ave. 

Smith,  Hilton  A. 

Graduate  assistant  in  Chemistry,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ad. — 30  Wendell  St. 

Smith,  Josephine  W.  (Mrs.  Harold  S. 
Meyer) 

Ad. — 98  N.  Portage  Path,  Akron,  Ohio 
Smith,  Leonore  FI. 

Assistant  in  the  Secretary’s  Office,  Ober- 
lin College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Smith,  Violette  Jane 

Teaching  American  History  and  So- 
ciology, Browmsville,  Pa. 

Staley,  Marcus  J. 

With  the  Canton  Stamping  and  En- 
ameling Company,  Canton,  Ohio 
Ad. — 1 19  University  Circle  N.  W. 
Stanley,  Janet  FI. 

Student  in  Latin  and  Education,  Earl- 
ham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Ad. — 38  South  7th  St. 

Steer,  Debora  M. 

Teaching  Literature,  Fifth  to  Tenth 
Grades,  Sleighton  Farm,  Darlington, 
Pa. 

Stocker,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 

Training  for  sales  wrork,  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ad. — 1541  Compton  Rd. 

Storm,  Colton  E. 

Assistant  Interior  Decorator,  Pebbles 
Decorating  Company,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Ad. — 839  Lake  St. 

Taylor,  Georgia  FI. 

Teaching  English  and  Music,  Institute 
Kyrias,  Tirana,  Albania. 

TeWinkel,  W.  Gordon 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  North 
Ridgeville,  Ohio 
Thatcher,  Virginia  FI. 

Student,  Prince  School  of  Education  for 
Store  Service,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ad. — The  Gralyn,  20  Charlesgate  West 
Tidd,  Winifred 
Ad.— Clark,  Pa. 

Tuckley,  Elizabeth 

Teaching  Art,  two  Junior  Fligh  Schools, 
Irvington,  N.  J. 

Ad. — 214  Park  Place 
Tuttle,  Donald  R. 

Teaching  English,  Y-Preparatory 
School,  2200  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Ad.— Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2200  Pros- 
pect Ave. 

Tyau,  Y.  F.  Philip 

Graduate  student  in  Education,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City 
Ad. — International  Flouse,  500  River- 
side 

Tyler,  Howard  A. 

Ad. — 28  Jackson  St.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Usher,  Glenn  S. 

Graduate  student  in  Medicine,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ad. — 456  Vanderbilt  Hall 
von  Wenck,  Magda  M. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  High 
School,  Wooster,  Ohio 
Ad. — 704  Quinby  Ave. 

Waltenbaugh,  Ruth  Janet 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Norwalk, 
Ohio  Ad.— 129  E.  Main  St. 


Wasserfallen,  Katherine  E. 

Teaching  English  anil  History,  Senior 
High  School,  Flat  Rock,  Mich. 

Ad.— 907  Huron  River  Drive 

Watcrburv,  Annistine 

Office  work,  Kable  Brothers  Publish- 
ing Company,  Mt.  Morris,  111. 

Ad.— 115  Division  St.,  Polo,  III. 

Watkins,  Allan  G. 

Field  Assistant,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ogden,  Utah 

Ad. Great  Basin  Experiment  Station, 

Ephraim,  Utah 

Webster,  Andrew  C. 

Teaching  Physical  Education,  Fessen- 
den School,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

West,  Maxine  D. 

Teaching  Latin,  High  School,  Montpe- 
lier, Ohio 

Wheatley,  Adeline  G. 

Teaching  French  and  Latin,  High 
School,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Ad. — Box  83 

Whelan,  Anna  Catharine 

Substitute  teaching,  Cambridge  City, 
Ind. 

Ad. — Corner  Walnut  and  Maple 

White,  George  R. 

Graduate  student  in  Business  Admin- 
istration, School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Ad.- — D 45,  Chase  Hall,  Soldiers  Field, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Wood,  Ruth  V. 

Ad. — 8 Center  Ave.,  Aspinwall,  Pa. 

Woodward,  Catherine  H. 

Student,  Western  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Ad. — 1001  Davis  St. 

Wyatt,  Birchard  E. 

Ad. — Sharon  Center,  Ohio 

Yeager,  Lina  B. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Township  Schools,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Ad. — Church  St. 

Young,  Burton  O. 

In  training  group,  Halsey,  Stuart  and 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Ad. — 2150  W.  North  Ave. 

Zilch,  Dorothea  M. 

Teaching  English  and  Algebra,  and  in 
charge  of  the  Library,  Amherst,  Ohio 

Ad. — 340  Park  Ave. 


AS  OF  1927 
Hodgman,  Helen 

Teaching  Physical  Education  and  Hy- 
giene, High  School,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Ad. — 417  S.  Henderson  St. 


AS  OF  1928 
Cheney,  Winifred  R. 

Student  Secretary,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  College 
of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. 


Ad.— -204  McLane  St. 

Hawkins,  Everett  D. 

Assistant  in  Research,  Deparment  of 
Industrial  Relations,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

AS  OF  1929 
Anderson,  Jean 

Ad.  1950  West  100th  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Brest,  Kenneth  G. 

Ad.— 225  Finch  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
Burnap,  E.  Gifford 

F,L  fTi33.1  Hyde  Park,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Eckert,  Ralph  H. 

S,nienV-  Graduae  School  of  Theology, 
Oberlm  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Ad.— Monroe  House 


Bernard  E.  Sunny  Gymnasium,  University  of  Chicago  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 
Armstrong,  Furst  & Tilton,  Architects.  Bulley  & Andrews,  Builders. 


Will  the  New  Building 
Satisfy  You? 

See  what  other  institutions  are  doing. 

Write  for  illustrated  brochure. 


EVEN  a superficial  study  of  col- 
legiate architecture  should  con- 
vince you  of  the  greater  beauty  of 
the  Indiana  Limestone  building. 
Local  stone,  except  in  rare  instances, 
lacks  the  charm  of  this  fine-grained, 
light-colored  stone  from  the  hills  of 
southern  Indiana.  Other  materials 
certainly  do  not  compare  with  it. 

There  is  so  very  little  difference 
in  cost  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  use  a substitute  for  Indiana  Lime- 


stone. New  methods  and  large  scale 
production  developed  by  the  Indi- 
ana Limestone  Company  sometimes 
permit  a saving.  Look  into  this  sub- 
ject of  building  materials  as  it  af- 
fects your  institution.  Your  opinion 
will  be  welcomed  and  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  that  lasting 
beauty  that  every  one  wants  it  to 
have.  Let  us  send  you  an  illustrated 
brochure.  Address  Dept.  2138C, 
Service  Bureau,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

Qeneral  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Holter,  Frederick  J.,  Jr. 

Teaching  Fellowship,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Hudson,  S.  Lyle 

In  training  group,  Accounting  Depart- 
ment, Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich. 

Ad. — 10401  E.  Jefferson  Ave. 

McCune,  Alice  E. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  and  His- 
tory, Senior  High  School,  Westmill- 
creek,  Pa. 

Ad. — 31 1 W.  Main  St.,  Girard,  Pa. 

Priebe,  Edward  W.,  Jr. 

Training  for  Executive  Work,  Priebe 
and  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Ad. — 1014  N.  Ashland,  River  Forest, 

111. 

Trethaway,  Edwin  H. 

Ad. — 94  Lockhart  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Crosland,  W.  James 

Teaching  Piano,  Jacksonville  College 
of  Music,  308  Ocean  St.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Ad. — 308  Ocean  St. 

Emich,  Madeline  A. 

Graduate  student  in  Organ,  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Ad. — 153  E.  College  St. 

Hicks,  Frances  L. 

Teaching  Violin  and  Ensemble,  Hatha- 
way-Brown School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ad. — 19600  N.  Park  Blvd. 

MacComb,  Marjorie  J. 

Ad. — 796  Sumner  Ave.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Marshall,  Kathryn 

Teaching  a small  class  of  Organ  and 
Piano  pupils  and  Organist,  St.  Paul’s 
Lutheran  Church,  Dubois,  Pa. 

Ad. — 500  Knarr  St. 

Parker,  Florence  G. 

Teaching  Music,  Sleighton  Farm,  Dar- 
lington, Pa. 

Pifer,  Miriam 

Student  in  ’Cello,  New  England  Con- 
servatory, Boston,  Mass. 

Ad. — 59  Hartford  St.,  Newton  High- 
lands, Mass. 

Reed,  Margaret  C. 

Ad.— 1888  Beersford  Rd.,  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Rice,  Helen  G. 

Teaching  Piano,  Hathaway-Brown 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ad. — 19600  N.  Park  Blvd. 

Schapiro,  Miles  S. 

Student,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Ad. — 133  Linden  Ave. 

Schulte,  Marie  L. 

Teaching  Piano,  Organ  and  Theory  of 
Music,  Mount  Union  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Alliance,  Ohio 

Ad. — 131  Hartshorn  St. 

Stockham,  Helen  B. 

Teaching  Piano,  Organ  and  Theory, 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ad. — 10  Holcomb  St. 

Tidd,  M.  Elizabeth 

Ad. — Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio 


Wharton,  John  S. 

Violin,  Ensemble,  Director  of  Band 
and  Orchestra,  Instructor  in  Public 
School  Music,  Director  of  the  Girls’ 
Glee  Club,  Huron  College  School  of 
Music,  Huron,  S.  D. 

Ad. — 760  Illinois  Ave. 

Williams,  Thomas  W. 

Teaching  Voice,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Ad. — 633  S.  Sandborn 

Wittemire,  M.  Eleanor 

Private  teaching,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  also 
taking  special  courses,  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Ad. — 19  Columbia  Ave. 

AS  OF  1929 

Spelman,  Mrs.  Muriel  Johnston 

Travelling  in  Europe — expects  to  study 
in  Paris  winter  of  1930-31. 

Ad. — Care  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Spelman,  334 
Michigan  Ave.,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Bachelor  of  School  Music 

Bramm,  Jessie  Louise 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Thomas,  W.  Va. 

Campana,  Arnold  F. 

Supervisor  of  School  Music,  Washing- 
ton County  Schools,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Ad. — 321  Third  St. 

Crosby,  Harriet  M. 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  three  elementary 
schools,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

Ad. — 44  Wardman  Rd. 

Ferguson,  Kathryn  R. 

Ad. — 923  Robbins  Ave.,  Niles,  Ohio 

Frye,  W.  Lucille 

Teaching  vocal  work,  Junior  High 
School,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ad. — 91  S.  Clinton  St. 

Harrison,  Ida  W. 

Teaching  Music,  Grammar  Schools, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Ad. — 758  Hubbard  St. 

Haselswerdt,  Irene  G. 

Ad. — 13 1 1 North  Main,  Rochester, 
Mich. 

Haskell,  Pearl  W. 

Supervisor  of  School  Music,  New 
Brighton,  Pa. 

Fledges,  Ruth 

Teaching  Music,  East  Deer  Township 
Schools,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Ad. — 470  East  7th  Ave. 

Hulley,  Loraine  K. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Rochester,  Mich. 
Ad. — 315  Oak  St. 

Hyde,  Georgia 

*Ad. — 2906  Washington  Blvd.,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio 

Magdsick,  Hilda  E. 

Instructor  and  Critic  Teacher  in  School 
Music,  Oberlin  Conservatory  o f 
Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Ad.— 143  W.  College  St. 

Masters,  E.  Margaret  (Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Conner) 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music, 
Grammar  Schools,  Fremont,  Ohio 
Ad. — 309%  S.  Wood  St. 

Merritt,  Eunice  S.  ^ , 

Secretary  to  the  President,  DcLuxe  Pro- 
ducts, Inc.,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Ad. — Box  485 

Morris,  Maxine  H. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Shawnee  Town- 
ship High  School,  Lima,  Ohio 
Ad.— 731  W.  North  St.,  Apartment  4 

Rothert,  Garnet  E.  , _ , 

Ad.— 2119  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Schowengerdt,  Berniece  M. 

Teaching  School  Music,  Wellington, 
Ohio 

Ad. — 1 14%  Maygar  St. 

Sells,  Walter  M. 

Teaching  instrumental  classes  in  the 
Grades  and  in  charge  of  the  high 
school  Band  and  Orchestra,  Fremont 
Ohio 

Ad. — 513  N.  Jackson  St. 

Simmons,  Alice 

Teaching  Music,  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Strong,  Mary  E. 

Supervisor  of  School  Music,  Grand 
Ledge,  Mich. 

Van  Bodegraven,  Paul 

Teaching  Public  School  Music,  Orches- 
tration and  History  of  Music,  Illi- 
nois Women’s  College,  Directing 
band  and  orchestra  and  teaching  in- 
strumental classes,  High  School,  and 
directing  band,  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  111. 

Ad. — 201  S.  Prairie  St. 

Weidner,  L.  Arlean 

Ad. — Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

Wilkinson,  Laura  T. 

Teaching  Music,  Bishop  College, 
Marshall,  Texas 

School  of  Thoelogy 

Escott,  Nathan  E. 

Minister,  1726  Schaaf  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Fay,  Joseph  F. 

Minister,  E.  St.  Louis,  111. 

Horne,  Henry  Preston 

Graduate  Student  in  Oberlin  Graduate 

School  of  Theology 

Kobayashi,  Naokichi 

Cedar  Lane,  Ozone  Park,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Moore,  Herbert  T. 

Minister,  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Key  West,  Fla. 

Ritz,  Gale 

Graduate  Student  in  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology 

Thoms,  Walter  J. 

Graduate  Student  in  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  and  Director  of 
Religious  Education  and  Student  Ac- 
tivities in  the  First  Church  in  Ober- 
lin 

Yuasa,  Yozo 

Graduate  Student  in  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology 


INDIVIDUALS  AND 
GROUP  PICTURES  OF 
OBERLIN  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  LAST  THIRTY 
YEARS  ARE  AVAILABLE 


AT  THE 

RICE  STUDIO 


George  T*  Sedgeman 

FINE  FURNITURE 

^PEOPLES  BANKING  CO/^ 

E R L 1 N . 0 H 1 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

YOUR  PLANS 

23  East  College  St.  Oberlin,  0. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
there  been  a time  when  sound  financial  plans 
were  of  so  great  importance,  and  never  were  • 
opportunities  greater  than  today! 

Attention  Alumni 

come  in  and  talk  it  over  with  our  Officers. 
All  the  advantages  of  a complete  modern 
banking  service  await  you. 

Wishing  a Home  in  Oberlin 

I have  a few  unusual  bargains  which  I shall 
be  pleased  to  tell  about  to  those  interested. 

T.  J.  Rice 
Real  Estate 

35  West  College  street  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Let  us  help  you  on  a sound  financial  plan. 

I.  L.  Porter 
Cashier 

The  Peoples  Banking  Co* 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 

If  Its  New  We  Have  It! 

OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

Barbara  Ann  Shoppe 

W.  D.  Hobbs,  Manager 

SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

A Step  Ahead! 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 

President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins 

When  in  Town  for 

A 'New  Book 

HOMECOMING 

ABOVE  POMPEII 

Dine  with  our  advertisers 

at  |1.25 

OBERLIN  INN 

HAYLOR’S 

CAMPUS 

VARSITY 

BOOKS  stationery  gifts 

GIBSON’S 

CORDIALITY 


CORDIALITY  - - - 


service  with  a smile  is  responsible  for  the  har- 
monious relationship  existing  between  the  Ober- 


lin  Savings  Bank  and  its  customers. 

It  is  our  aim  to  give  our  patrons  every  service  and  every  accommodation  consistent 
with  sound  banking  principles — and  do  it  pleasantly. 

We  try  to  give  all  of  the  service  within  our  power  because  we  appreciate  our  custo- 
mers’ business  and  confidence. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

"On  The  Corner” 


The 


Y ocom 


Oberlin  Printing  Company 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


LINED  LEATHER 


Printers  of 


AND  LEATHERETTE 


THE 


6 BUTTON  WHITE  KID 


ALUMNI 


FOR  FORMAL  WEAR 


MAGAZINE 


SLIPON  FRENCH  KID 


Children’s  Wool  Mittens  and  Gloves 


Anything  in-  Printing 


from  a 


Card  to  a Book 


Yocom 


